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Clifford Thorne, chairman of the Iowa Railroad Com- 
mission, gave an excellent explanation of one of the great 
defects in our dual system of railroad 
rate regulation during the discussion 
last week at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Railway Com- 
missioners. Mr. Thorne said he had 
found eleven rate cases involving conflicts between state and 
interstate rates and that in not one of these cases had the 
state rates been adopted, whether the interstate rates had 
been made by the Interstate Commerce Commission or by 
the railroads. “In other words,” he said, “our batting 
average is very low.” A great many people will believe 
that Mr. Thorne for once has hit the nail squarely on the 
head. We do not understand that Mr. Thorne meant to 
speak deprecatingly of the batting ability of the state legis- 
latures or state commissions. We do understand that he 
was questioning the decisions of the umpire, which is not 
an unprecedented thing for a batter who has struck out to 
do. To illustrate his remarks Mr. Thorne referred to the 
Illinois passenger fare case, in which, he said, the Illinois 
state legislature had come to the conclusion that 2 cents a 
mile was a reasonable passenger fare and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had found 2.4 cents a reasonable rate 
und ordered the lower rates advanced. If 2.4 cents is a 
reasonable passenger fare in Illinois it requires no great 
stretch of the imagination to predict that the time will come 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission will make a 
similar decision as to Iowa. Instead of roasting the umpire 
possibly some of the state’s legislatures and commissions 
would improve their batting average by practising a higher 
swing at the ball. 


A Low Batting 
Average 


The relation of freight car revenue and the cost of repairs 
to foreign cars is quite clearly analyzed in the paper on 
Freight Car Utilization and M. C. B. 
Rules, read by N. D. Ballantine at the 
November meeting of the Car Fore- 
men’s Association of Chicago, and 
published elsewhere in this issue. In 
this paper it is shown quite forcefully how in times of heavy 
business and under the present M. ©. B. rules, it may be 
More expensive to await authority and material from an 


Repairs to 
Foreign Cars 


cwning road to make repairs to its cars than to make the 
repairs, whether “right” or “wrong,” and get the cars back 
into service. Of course, the repairing road will not be able 
to collect for these repairs, and, further, they will be charged 
for making wrong repairs when the owner sees fit to correct 
them. But what difference does this make, so long as the 
cars are safe to run and if the expense caused by the delay 
would be greater than the total cost of the “wrong” repairs? 
Why penalize for making wrong repairs if the material and 
its application are satisfactory, although not standard? It 
is an economic question and involves such a considerable 
amount of money and amount of service to the public that 
it surely is worthy of the most careful consideration, espe- 
cially at this time of extreme shortage in equipment. Mr. 
Ballantine also shows that for 148,000 foreign cars the 
transportation cost (per diem, switching charges, and loss 
of revenue) of defective foreign equipment was 82.5 per 
cent of the mechanical department charges, and for which 
the road received nothing. He raises the question as to 
whether or not the prices should not be raised to include 
these costs and make an incentive for the car owners to 
place their cars in first class shape before offering them in 
interchange. He further asks that the roads study these 
problems and keep sufficient data to enable them better to 
analyze the conditions. | Without doubt this would be a 
profitable thing to do, and the information thus obtained 
would do much toward the determination of the most eco- 
nomical type of construction for the various kinds of cars. 


It has been popular in some quarters to refer to the railways 
as being “reactionary” or as “standpatters” and to criticise 
them for opposing so-called progres- 

State sive legislation. In fact it is probable 
Commissioners that the railways too often have ap- 
as Standpatters peared in opposition to needed reforms; 
not always because they were opposed 

to reform but because many of the schemes put forth for 
that purpose have been impractical or even worse. In con- 
nection with the inquiry begun by the Newlands committee 
this week the shoe is on the other foot. It is the state rail- 
way commissioners, or some of them, who are taking the 
position that they have nothing to propose, that they can see 
nothing wrong with our present plan of regulation that de- 
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mands remedies. Therefore they insisted that the railway 
officers, who do see some very vital defects in present methods, 
and who, moreover, have some very definite remedies to 
suggest, should present the first testimony before the com- 
mittee. J. E. Love, chairman of the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission, was not the official spokesman for the state 
commissioners, but he represented the views of many of them 
in a few words when he said he desired to be heard “upon 
the subject of the states holding the control they now have.” 
That some of the commissioners do not share the views of 
the majority was indicated at last week’s meeting of the 
National Association of Railway Commissioners when sev- 
eral of them urged that power to regulate security issues be 
taken from the states and placed under the control of the 
federal government. Only one of them, however, applied 
the same reasoning to the question of rate regulation. It ap- 
peared at the hearing on Monday that the railroads are not 
alone in seeing disadvantages in the plan of trying to main- 
tain 49 different varieties of regulation. Many of the com- 
mercial organizations that entered appearances seemed to 
have some rather definite ideas about it and also have some 
remedies to propose. As some of the state commissioners 
themselves constitute one of the difficulties of the present 
situation, it is perhaps not to be wondered at that they are 
now appearing as standpatters. 





“ANYBODY CAN KICK A RAILROAD” 


UNDER the caption, “But Anybody Can Kick a Railroad,” 

the Chicago Tribune in an editorial in its issue of No- 
vember 16, summarized the railway situation in the United 
States with a felicity and a completeness which left little to 
be desired. It said: 

“Political wiseacres are declaring that the law enlarging 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will meet great opposi- 
tion even from the present congress. Progressive Democrats, 
according to newspaper articles, are afraid the president will 
appoint men ‘favorable to the railroad.’ 

“Tt would be a frightful thing (or would it?) to have men 
on the commission who could see things from the side of 
the railroads.. The railroads might be able to rehabilitate 
themselves; they might dare to invest in more freight cars; 
they might even extend their lines or put in double tracks if 
such a thing should come to pass. 

“This fear and distrust of the railroads is a curious thing. 
America used to be proud of its railroads. It had more of 
them than any other country. It ran its trains faster and 
more conveniently than any other country. There was less 
inconvenience and red tape in traveling in this country than 
in any other. Perhaps that pride still exists in some Ameri- 
cans. But most of us apparently prefer to see these lines 
of communication as monsters, dangerous to public welfare— 
unless, of course, they are kept well starved. 

“We have been starving them. They have not been able 
to build enough freight cars. They have not ventured in 
many cases to tap new territory with their lines. Few peo- 
ple even dare to purchase railroad securities. At one time 
the railroads were able to tell the public to be damned. Now 
any one can kick a railroad in its financial slats and find a 
meek and conciliatory victim. 

“But if America keeps on doing so we will not only have 
no improvement in our transportation service; we will not 
have any railroad service at all. The railroads need some 
friends on the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

The Tribune, for at least a quarter century, has been one 
of the most consistent, persistent and powerful advocates of 
effective government regulation of railways in this country. 
It is just as strong an advocate of government regulation now 
as it ever was. But it can see when railway regulation is 
unjust and overdone, as well as when railway management 
is unfair, dishonest or otherwise at fault. 
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Fortunately, there has been a large increase within recent 
years in the number of newspapers of which the same thing 
may be said. The wise solution of every great question of 
public policy depends, in a democratic country, chiefly on 
the intelligence and courage with which it is discussed in the 
press; and the main reason which we have for hoping that 
the railway problem of this country will be wisely solved is 
the manner in which it is beginning to be treated in those 
magazines and newspapers whose news carry the most weight 
with the public. 

If the discussion of the railway situation continues to be 
carried on in the press as it is being carried on now it may 
not always be true that “Anybody Can Kick a Railroad.” 





THE EQUIPMENT MARKET BAND} WAGON 


W HILE November is always one of the best months of 

the year from the standpoint of equipment purchases, 
the month of November this year has thus far considerably 
exceeded expectations. This is particularly true of freight 
cars, the issues of the Railway Age Gazette for November 3, 
10 and 17, having reported respectively, 16,543 cars, 11,175 
cars and 7,270 cars, a total for only three issues of 34,908. 
Although only three weeks are represented the purchases ex- 
ceed those reported in any month for the last three years. 
The second best month in the three years was October, 1915, 
when orders were placed for 28,449 cars, including, how- 
ever, 8,500 cars for export. The best previous month in 
1916, itself, was October, when domestic orders totaled 21,- 
034, or more even than the domestic orders alone in October, 
1915. The domestic orders reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette thus far this year now total 123,386 as compared 
with 84,298 up to this time last year. 

The orders for locomotives during the same first three 
weeks of November have also been hitting the high spots. 
Domestic orders reported have totaled 256, but there have 
been foreign orders placed for no less than 633 locomotives, 
a total of 889. The domestic orders reported thus far this 
year total 2,386, as compared with 1,023 at this time last 
year, or with a total of 1,612 ordered in the entire 12 months 
of 1915. Foreign orders for locomotives thus far in 1916 
total, 1,838, or, in other words, the locomotive builders and 
the railroad shops of this country and Canada have received 
orders this year for 4,224 locomotives. 

Passenger cars orders are also heavy, having totaled 416 
in the past three weeks. 

It is rather interesting to see how these orders figure up 
in actual money value. In three weeks, a total of 34,908 
cars conservatively worth $1,500 apiece, $52,362,000; 256 
domestic locomotives averaging about $30,000 each, $7,680,- 
000; 633 foreign locomotives worth conservatively $8,640,- 
000, and 416 passenger train cars at $17,000 each (consid- 
ering the large number of baggage cars), $7,072,000, a total 
of $75,754,000, which for three weeks is “going some.” 

Now, there is a moral to this, and it is made all the more 
cogent when it is realized that the railroads are buying big 
at a time when prices are 40 to 50 per cent above normal 
and when deliveries are exceedingly slow. The large loco- 
motive and car plants are completely filled up with orders 
for six months ahead, and it is a fortunate purchaser who 
can order at this time and secure his cars or locomotives be- 
fore next May, June, or July. For a while the railroads held 
off from purchasing, primarily because they hoped for a de- 
cline in prices. They were not eager to place orders at top 
notch prices with delayed deliveries while there was still 
some chance that their war time rush of business and at 
tendant revenues might fall off before the cars or locomotives 
were ready for use. It has now become evident that no de- 
cline in prices is to be looked for in some time. The rail- 
roads have at last been forced to the conclusion that they can 
wait no longer for equipment (the present car shortage has 
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brought that home too sharply). They now see that they 
must buy while they have the funds and before deliveries 
become even worse than they are. Those railroads which 
have not already placed orders for their requirements for 
many months ahead will be further reminded that there is 
a great foreign demand for equipment. Nor will they be put 
at ease when they learn that the New York Central’s orders 
for 230 locomotives reported in September are for delivery 
in November 1917, 14 months ahead. ‘They can apparently 
gain but little and seemingly have much to lose by delaying 
their purchases even a little while longer. 





HIGHWAY CROSSING SIGNALS 


A PROMINENT signal engineer has told his general 

manager that highway crossing signals ought to be 
visual, and not audible; a visual signal can be made to 
comply more nearly with the principle that every signal, if 
it fails, should fail on the side of safety. A bell, arranged 
to ring when a train is approaching, belongs in the class of 
“open circuit” devices; if its control circuit is broken or its 
power fails, it remains silent and by its silence it signals to 
the wayfarer “all clear” when it ought to say “look out.” 
A disk or arm, on the other hand, may be so arranged that 
it will indicate “all clear” only when its power and the 
control of that power are both active; and will indicate stop 
or caution when either is inactive. 

This is an intricate subject, and whether or not the rail- 
roads of the country are likely soon to agree on anything 
in the way of uniformity is hard to say; but it will be well 
to set forth the facts of the situation as simply as possible. 
Crossing signals should never fail; for failure not only in- 
troduces danger, as does a failure of an automatic block 
signal, it goes farther; it affords unscrupulous lawyers a 
very acceptable aid in manufacturing claims for damages. 
Every failure of a bell to give warning of an approaching 
train is liable to be magnified into a hundred failures when 
some careless driver is trying to convince a jury that he was 
not warned. There seems never to be any difficulty in 
getting this kind of testimony. 

But the first objection that will be raised against aban- 
doning bells and substituting disks is that the bell system 
already gives a very high percentage of safety, and is sus- 
ceptible of further improvement. One large road, in its 
records of crossing-signal operations for a year—several 
hundred signals and millions of operations—shows an av- 
erage of about one failure per signal each two years. It 
may be expected that municipal officers, state commissioners, 
and others, firm in the belief that a bell is better than any 
noiseless warning, will insist that this is a satisfactory 
record, and that bells be retained and their introduction ex- 
tended. The railroad officer, however, must take care not 
to listen to any partial showing of results. To him,—we 


will assume that he has 100 bells—this record means one. 


failure every week. And even if some of the failures cause 
stop indications (instead of false-clear) the fact affords 
him little comfort; for false stop indications discredit the 
bell; and when such failures are at all common—on his 
road or on other roads—he finds that many people will hold 
in contempt all bells everywhere. 

And the fact that bells are comparatively so efficient de- 
ters the railroad manager, forced to count all his pennies, 
from making a radical change that may cost him perhaps 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars per hundred crossings. 

In favor of a change from the common bell to a visual 
signal, less likely to give deceptive indications, is the in- 
creasing use of automobiles. Most motor cars make, at 
times, a good deal of noise, and in cold weather the drivers 
shut themselves in their glass houses and are liable not to 
hear a bell until they come pretty near to it. In Louisiana 
the railroad commissioners recently ordered the establishment 
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of gates at a crossing for the reason, among others, that the 
automatic bell, then in use, “could not be heard by wagons 
or buggies with iron tires,” on account of the gravel in the 
street (which formerly had been a “dirt” road). While not 
everybody will agree that buggies can fairly be expected to 
have ears to hear, there is no question that, in many situa- 
tions, bells have serious limitations. 

The most weighty reason, however, for using a visual sig- 
nal is that, with the increasing use of high speed vehicles 
on the highways, it has become imperative to educate drivers 
—and compel them, if necessary and if practicable—to 
exercise caution, always, in approaching a railroad crossing. 
(With a percentage of drivers, incurably dull or reckless, such 
compulsion is unquestionably needed; education has no 
show). The committees representing the state commissions 
and the American Railway Association have unequivocally 
endorsed the highway caution signal—the signal set several 
hundred feet back from the railway in such a position that 
a driver who has his eyes open and is attending to his duty, 
will surely see it. This is a definite recognition of the 
fundamental principle that the highway traveler has a duty 
to know, by affirmative evidence, whether or not he is ap- 
proaching a crossing; that to keep going, assuming that he 
has a clear road, until something tells him to stop, is fun- 
damentally wrong and unsafe. This cautionary signal throws 
upon the driver the responsibility for finding the crossing; 
he cannot expect the crossing to rise up from the ground 
and shout at him. Then, with a signal close to the crossing, 
always indicating something positively, either all-clear or 
stop—and never neutral or meaningless—the driver is again 
responsible; responsible for knowing which of the two in- 
dications is presented to him. And, for a signal giving in- 
dications all of the time, one addressing itself to the eyes is 
the only kind that is practicable; an audible signal, if loud 
enough to be of service, would be an intolerable nuisance to 
all persons within hearing distance. 

As observed in our opening paragraph, the crossing-warn- 
ing problem is by no means an easy one. With any kind 
of apparatus it is imperative that the care and maintenance 
shall be of the very best, for every instance of wrong func- 
tioning weakens the confidence of highway travelers—if they 
know of it—whether it does or does not cause danger. At 
best, the confidence of travelers is blind, and often ignorant 
and wrong headed; and there is a great task ahead; the task 
of educating this traveling public. 





REMEDIES FOR THE CAR SHORTAGE 


HE “car shortage” now breaks all records, and there is 
apparently no decline in the movement of traffic. A 
similar condition existed exactly ten years ago at this time. 
Then, as now, the managements of the railways were re- 
ceiving severe criticism for it. But the criticisms they are 
receiving now are mild and few compared with those they 
were receiving then. ‘The change in the amount and tone 
of the criticism is a good illustration of the change in 
public sentiment toward the railways which has occurred. 
Shippers and consignees are suffering great inconvenience 
and loss, but, while many of them are disposed to put the 
entire blame on the carriers, a majority, and especially the 
larger business concerns, are fair and even charitable. They 
know the troubles due to regulation and to financial condi- 
tions which the railways have had during the last ten 
years. ‘They know also that the congestion of traffic of 
which the so-called “car shortage” is merely the principal 
symptom, is due not only to some shortcomings on the part 
of the railways, but also to the suddenness and magnitude 
of the increase in traffic, and to defects in the business meth- 
ods and facilities of shippers and consignees themselves. 
There are two general classes of remedies or preventives of 
car shortages. One consists of means which may be adopted 
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to move the largest amount of traffic possible with the facili- 
ties available. The other consists of the means which may 
be adopted to increase the available facilities. The former 
class of measures has the greater timely interest just now. 
The facilities available can be increased only slowly, es- 
pecially at a time such as this when it is impossible for the 
railways to secure prompt delivery of supplies and equipment. 

The two things most essential to the most efficient utiliza- 
tion of the available facilities are, first, to secure the maxi- 
' mum movement per car per day, and second, to secure the 
maximum loading per car per mile. Neither of these re- 
sults can be secured without co-operation, either voluntary 
or compulsory, between the railway managements and the 
shippers and consignees. The great bulk of the freight 
traffic moved in this country is carload business. Every time 
a carload of freight is moved the car is placed in the hands 
of the shipper for loading. It is then returned to the rail- 
way for movement, and finally delivered to the consignee 
for unloading. ‘The freight cars of every railway move over 
all the railways. The roads always have had rules intended 
to expedite the return of cars to their owners. It is notorious, 
however, that these rules have been violated, especially in 
periods of traffic congestion, in the most flagrant manner. 
The American Railway Association has now created a com- 
mission on car service, and it is proposed to authorize an 
increase in the per diem rate from 45 cents to $1.25, and to 
empower the car service commission to enforce it. Few people 
appreciate how drastic this plan is. If it should be carried 
out, and some roads which usually have on their lines more 
than their own share of cars should continue to handle cars as 
they have in the past, they would be bankrupted by the in- 
crease in their payments for car hire. The enforcement of the 
new rule would not, however, necessarily increase the total 
supply of cars. It would merely cause cars to be transferred 
from roads which now have more than their share to roads 


which, have less; and this might merely relieve the situation 
in some territories, and aggravate it in others. 

There is no good reason why the average load per freight 
car can not be increased. The increase in the capacities of 
cars within recent years has greatly exceeded the increases in 
the minimum carload weights and in the average load per car. 
The most effective way available to enhance car efficiency is 


to increase the loads. It is questionable, however, if many 
shippers can be prevailed on to do this without advances in 
the minimum carload weights. These weights, therefore, 
ought to be advanced, because neither the railways nor the 
shippers who are willing to load cars to their maximum 
capacity should be penalized for the failure of other shippers 
to properly utilize the cars furnished to them. 

It also seems probable that the average movement per car 
per day can be further increased. In fact, great improvements 
have been made along this line already. Many roads within 
recent years have increased the average movement per car 
per day from around 25 miles to upward of 35 miles, and 
some roads have actually averaged over 45 miles in some 
months. Since every complete movement of a car carrying 
carload freight involves putting it in the hands of the shipper 
for loading, and delivering it to the consignee for unloading, 
it is evident that the efficiency of freight cars will be de- 
termined largely by the way they are used by shippers and 
consignees. Forty-eight hours of “free time” is given for 
loading and unloading. The evidence shows conclusively that 
a large part of the “car shortage” is due to the course of 
shippers in holding cars after the expiration of the “free 
time.” In the fiscal year 1915 over $9,000,000 was collected 
in demurrage. To reduce the delays to cars resulting from 
their detention by shippers and consignees, the railways pro- 
posed an increase in demurrage rates, effective December 1. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended this. 
Doubtless the commission believes it should not permit such 
an important change until after more full hearing; but its 
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action probably means that the car shortage will be over before 
there can be any advance in demurrage rates. One of the most 
flagrant causes of car shortage which the investigation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at Louisville has developed 
is the abuse of cars by shippers under the cover of the privilege: 
of reconsigning shipments. Brokers in coal have been the 
greatest sinners in this respect; and their conduct, harmful 
alike to the railways, other shippers and the public, has 
demonstrated conclusively the need for increasing the restric- 
tions and penalties with which reconsignment is surrounded. 

After all, however, one fact is clearly disclosed by the pres- 
ent situation. This is that the railway facilities of this 
country are not adequate to handle the available traffic. 
There is but one remedy for this condition, and that is, to 
increase the facilities. There is but one infallible way to get 
them increased, and that is to make investment in railways 
more attractive. The only way actually to cure a disease is 
to remove its cause. Any remedy which does not tend to make 
investment in railways more attractive will be a mere tem- 
porary palliative. 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY AND 
GREAT NORTHERN 


"TOTAL operating revenue of the Chicago, Burlington & 

Quincy was 12 per cent more in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1916, than in the previous year, and the Great 
Northern’s total operating revenue was 21 per cent more 
than in the previous year. The Burlington’s operating in- 
come, however, was 36 per cent more in 1916 than in 1915, 
and the Great Northern’s 25 per. cent more. While it is 
impossible to make either a comparison or a contrast between 
two such roads as the Burlington and Great Northern which 
will not leave many points of difference to be explained, it 
is not unfair nor uninteresting to compare certain figures 
for. these two roads, leaving each reader in many instances 
to make his own analysis of the differences which may 
exist. 

Both the Burlington and the Great Northern are Hill 
roads. Both have for a number of years been particularly 
well operated and both have had ample revenue to permit 
the management to follow that policy of betterment which 
appeared to be in the best interests of the property. The 
Burlington operates 9,016 miles of line, of which a little over 
half is branch line mileage. The Great Northern operates 
8,051 miles of road, with a very much smaller percentage 
of branch line mileage than has the Burlington. The Great 
Northern has a large volume of ore business from the Mis- 
sabe range to Duluth, while the Burlington has no business 
that corresponds with this. Of the total operatasg revenues 
in 1916, 70 per cent of the Burlington’s was from freight 
and 21 per cent from passengers, and of the Great North- 
ern’s, 74 per cent was from freight and 17 per cent from 
passengers. 

Total operating revenues of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy amounted to $102,359,000 in 1916, an increase of 
$11,234,000, or 12 per cent. Total operating revenues of the 
Great Northern amounted to $81,262,000 in 1916, an in- 
crease of $14,100,000, or 21 per cent. Total operating ex- 
penses of the Burlington amounted to $61,713,000, an in- 
crease of only $1,272,000, or 2 per cent, over the previous 
year, and total operating expenses of the Great Northern 
amounted to $43,914,000 in 1916, an increase of $7,086,000, 
or a little over 19 per cent. The Burlington spent for 
maintenance of way $12,014,000 in 1916, and for mainte- 
nance of equipment $15,592,000. This was an increase 
over the previous year of $654,000 for way, or 6 per cent, 
and $177,000, or 1 per cent for equipment. On the other 
hand, the Great Northern spent $9,727,000 for maintenance 
of way, an increase of $1,457,000, or 18 per cent, and for 
maintenance of equipment, $8,740,000, an increase of 
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$1,588,000, or 22 per cent. In part the Great Northern’s 
increased maintenance expenditures were necessitated by a 
very unusually severe winter, followed by spring floods and 
bad washouts. There had been heavy reductions in mainte- 
nance expenditures in 1915, so that the heavier expenditures 
in 1916 were not quite as large, compared with the average 
for a number of years, as would appear from the comparison 
with 1915 alone. The increases in the Burlington’s mainte- 
nance of way expenditures are principally accounted for by 
larger outlays for roadway maintenance (track labor), 
bridges, trestles and culverts, and track laying and surfacing. 
The amount spent for materials—ties, rails and ballast— 
was less in 1916 than in 1915. Higher prices for track 
labor unquestionably had their effect. In the maintenance of 
equipment account a large increase—}$804,000—in the 
amount spent for repairs of locomotives—the total in 1916 
being $4,825,000—was in part offset by smaller charges for 
depreciation of all classes of equipment. The Burlington’s 
equipment stands on its books as costing $78,627,000, and 
against this there has already been accrued up to the end 
of 1916, $34,046,000 depreciation. The Burlington was 
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tures in 1916 and 1915 and the Great Northern’s may be 
affected by the Burlington’s inability to get labor and mate- 
rials, a very considerable part of it must apparently have 
been due to a difference in needs of the property. 
Transportation expenses are not a question of policy but 
a question of necessity. The ton mileage of revenue freight 
handled by the Burlington in 1916 was 10,087,484,000, an 
increase of 18 per cent over 1915. The passenger miles 
amounted to 1,117,676,000, an increase of 4 per cent. Total 
transportation expenses of the Burlington amounted to $29,- 
957,000, an increase of only 3 per cent over 1915. The 
ton mileage of revenue freight handled by the Great North- 
ern totaled 7,809,817,000 in 1916, an increase of 35 per 
cent. The passenger mileage totaled 601,257,000, an in- 
crease of 5 per cent. Transportation expenses amounted 
to $22,310,000, an increase of 22 per cent. It must be borne 
in mind that in the comparisons, both for the Burlington 
and the Great Northern, the standard of efficiency of opera- 
tion of 1915 and of previous years was very high, so that 
any gains made in 1916, as compared with 1915, are gains 
above an already high mark. ‘The Burlington’s showing, 
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one of the roads that chose to be well on the safe side in 
the rate which it charged for depreciation of equipment, 
and experience is apparently demonstrating that a lower 
rate is more nearly in accord with the necessities of the 
situation. 

Maintenance of way expenditures are often affected by 
the amount of betterment work being done. The Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy spent a total of $4,038,000 for addi- 
tions and betterments to way and structures, and the Great 
Northern spent $2,541,000. This compares with $4,798,000 
spent by the Burlington in 1915 and $3,145,000 spent by he 
Great Northern. The difference, therefore, in the amount 
of betterment work that was done in 1915 and 1916 does 
not account for the much larger increases in maintenance 
of way expenses on the Great Northern than on the Bur- 
lington. Maintenance of way expenditures are, in part, a 
reflection of the policy adopted each year by the manage- 
ment, and while to some extent the difference shown be- 
tween the Burlington’s comparison of maintenance expendi- 


therefore, is truly remarkable. To have handled 18 per 
cent more freight business and 4 per cent more passenger 
business, with an increase of only 3 per cent in the trans- 
portation cost of doing this business, on a road where room 
for improvement is relatively so small, is truly noteworthy. 

Heavier trainloading was one explanation of the Burling- 
ton’s achievement. With the increase of 18 per cent in ton 
mileage there was an increase of only 5 per cent in freight 
train mileage. The trainload of revenue freight in 1916 
was 558 tons, or 66 tons more than in 1915, a gain of 
14 per cent. The revenue trainload of the Great Northern 
was 663 tons in 1916, an increase of 13 tons, or 2 per 
cent over the previous year. 

It is interesting to note that on the Burlington the largest 
proportionate increases in transportation expenses were in 
wages of yard enginemen and wages of yard conductors and 
brakemen. It is also interesting and probably significant 
that the wages of train enginemen increased by $251,000, 
the total in 1916 being $3,658,000, while the cost of fuel 
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for train locomotives increased only by the same amount— 
$251,000, the total in 1916 being $5,711,000. 

In revenue per unit of business handled the Great North- 
ern gets somewhat the best of it as compared with the Bur- 
lington. The Burlington’s revenue per ton per mile in 1916 
was 7.10 mills, and in 1915, 7.33 mills; the Great North- 
ern’s was 7.71 mills in 1916 and 8.17 mills in 1915. The 
revenue per passenger per mile on the Burlington was 1.89 
cents in 1916 and 1.87 cents in 1915; the Great Northern’s 
was 2.27 cents in 1916 and 2.29 cents in 1915. 

At the end of 1916 the Burlington had on hand $15,201,- 
000 cash and $11,772,000 time deposits and $4,271,000 
loans and bills receivable, with no loans and bills payable. 
The Great Northern had $16,050,000 cash and $10,249,000 
bills receivable, with no loans and bills payable except 
$225,000 which technically came under this head. 

The following table shows the principal figures for oper- 
ation for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Great 
Northern in 1916, as compared with 1915: 


Cc B. & Q. 


“ 1916. 1915. 


9,368 9,339 8,053 8,061 
$71,592,578 $62,509,484 $60,177,249 $47,147,314 
21,168,052 20,185,564 13,661,645 13,164,857 
102,358,893 91,125,061 81,282,478 67,162,858 


12,014,208 11,360,210 9,727,328 8,270,354 
15,592,110 15,415,123 8,739,909 7,152,302 
1,610,627 1,629,676 1,168,733 1,167,536 
29,956,781 29,117,164 22,310,055 18,261,030 
2,017,687 2,087,041 1,355,420 1,258,755 
61,713,161 60,441,367 43,914,076 36,828,275 
4,449,291 4,081,508 5,132,208 4,629,668 
36,186,894 26,578,028 32,216,194 25,704,915 
38,581,045 27,802,098 35,061,822 28,015,114 
29,846,270 19,041,919 27,600,614 20,618,270 
LRG |=©6— LLB «assepavens 5s cnpeiens s 
8,867,128 8,867,128 17,456,930 16,796,857 


4,431,360 
2,400,000 


6.000.000 
6,330,103 


Great Northern. 
a ss 


1, £ \ 
1916. 1915. 





Average mileage operated... 
Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue....... 

Total operating revenue.... 
Maintenance of way and 

structures 
Maintenance of equipment 
Traffic expenses 
Transportation expenses.. 
General expenses 

Total operating expenses... 

Taxes 

Operating income 

Gross income 

Net income 

Sinking funds 

Dividends 

Appropriations for additions 
and betterments 

Fund from accrued taxes 
not vet 

Miscellaneous appropriations 
of income 

Surplus 


3,340,669 


7,857,197 


oheeehene 857 1,724,651 
5,081,115 2,287,027 


2,096,762 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


ANIEL WILLARD has a certain direct way of stating 
facts which carries conviction, whether it be in his 
capacity as chief spokesman for the eastern railroads before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in a rate inquiry or as 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio in his statements to stock- 
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refunding $40,000,000 short-term notes falling due and of 
so reducing expenses on the Baltimore & Ohio as to show the 
5 per cent dividend earned on the common. There was no 
concealment, either in statements made to the commission 
or to stockholders of the Baltimore & Ohio, that that com- 
pany was, in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, cutting its 
coat to fit its cloth. When the great expansion of industria] 
business began to bring revenues to the Baltimore & Ohio 
larger than ever before in its history, no time was lost in 
facing the fact that deferred maintenance must be taken up 
in full and the property put in condition to meet the strain 
of a larger business than had ever before been offered it. 
In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, maintenance of 
way expenditures were nearly 55 per cent greater than in the 
previous year and maintenance of equipment expenses nearly 
47 per cent greater. 

A similar straightforward, frank method was adopted in 
meeting the difficulties brought about by the receivership of 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. Control of this prop- 
erty had been assumed by the Baltimore & Ohio before the 
present management came into office, and along with control 
the Baltimore & Ohio had assumed very considerable respon- 
sibilities and had made a very considerable investment. With 
luck this investment might have been proved all right, but 
floods, followed by hard times, were too much for the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton and the Baltimore & Ohio was 
faced with the choice of taking a loss and possibly letting 
the property disintegrate, or taking a loss and taking over 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton and making it a part 
of the Baltimore & Ohio system. The Baltimore & Ohio 
chose the latter course and arrangements were made with 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. for a reorganization. The Baltimore & 
Ohio’s net investment in the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
is estimated at $35,892,000. The securities of the new com- 
pany which the Baltimore & Ohio is to receive are valued 
by its management at $25,000,000 and the $10,892,000 
difference has been debited to profit and loss. It may well 
be that this estimate of the loss will prove high and that 
through the enhancement in value of Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton securities a considerable part of this depletion of 
assets will be made up. It is far better, however, to err on 
the part of conservatism than to take into the assets account 
of the Baltimore & Ohio securities at a higher book value 
than their market value. 

Notwithstanding the greatly increased appropriations for 
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The Baltimore & Ohio 


holders. One of the first things he did on coming to the 
Baltimore & Ohio in 1910 was to write off $8,500,000 from 
the book value of the equipment accounts of the company. 
When he was bearing the brunt of the fight for increased 
rates from the Interstate Commerce Commission he was at 
the same time having to carry the load of responsibility of 


maintenance the Baltimore & Ohio had $11,262,000 avail- 
able for common dividends after the payment of 4 per cent 
on the preferred and after the payment of 5 per cent on the 
common, and a surplus of $3,664,000. The readjustment 
of the book value of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton in- 
vestment and certain other minor miscellaneous readjust- 
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ments, and the debit to profit and loss of the discount and 
expenses on the sale of $60,000,000 refunding and general 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds, and the retirement of the $40,- 
000,000 notes, meant a net reduction in the profit and loss 
credit balance of approximately $12,000,000, the amount 
carried on the balance sheet at the end of the 1916 fiscal 
year being $20,607,000. In the history of American rail- 
roads there have been numerous instances where a large credit 
to profit and loss on the company’s balance sheet meant little 
or nothing. The Baltimore & Ohio management is attempting 
to make the balance sheet statement of profit and loss have 
some meaning in fact. 

With the much greater work done in repairs of equipment, 
and with the lack of boats to take export freight delivered 
at the seaboard by the Baltimore & Ohio, it would not have 
been surprising to have found evidences of bad congestion 
and much heavier transportation expenses. There was some 
congestion, of course, but the increased business was handled 
remarkably effectively and economically. Revenue ton mile- 
age increased 21.76 per cent; revenue passenger mileage, 
4.96 per cent, while transportation expenses amounted to 
$36,836,000, an increase of only $2,581,000, or 7.54 per cent. 
The average miles per freight car per day was 27.8 in 1916 
as against 23.7 in 1915, an increase of 17 per cent. This 
certainly very strongly bears out the conclusion which Presi- 
dent Willard draws from the results of operation in 1916— 
that the property has demonstrated a reserve carrying capacity 
over the unprecedented volume of business in 1916. 

The principal increase in cost of transportation was in 
yard expenses. Yard conductors and brakemen were paid 
$2,764,000 in 1916, an increase of $604,000 over the previous 
year, and yard enginemen, $1,587,000, an increase of $412,- 
000. Fuel for yard locomotives cost $963,000, an increase 
of $212,000. These increases, together with an increase of 
$630,000 in the wages of station employees—the total on 
this account being $4,768,000—account for almost the en- 
tire increase of $2,581,000 in transportation expenses. The 
very small proportionate increases in train expenses were 
offset by a remarkably large saving in payments for loss 
and damage to freight. The total on this account in 1916 
was $710,000, or $467,000 less than in 1915. Freight train 
mileage in 1916 totaled 20,763,000, an increase of 2,029,- 
000. Passenger train mileage totaled 17,059,000, an in- 
crease of 262,000. The wages of train enginemen totaled 
$4,924,000, an increase of only $194,000. This is strong 
evidence of the success which the Baltimore & Ohio has 
met with in its efforts to reduce overtime through a system 
of supervision based on daily reports of individual train 
performance. ‘The measure of the success is more fully 
shown by a comparison of trainload figures. The average 
revenue trainload in 1916 was 761 tons, an increase of a 
little more than 68 tons over the average in the year before, 
or 9.87 per cent. Better car mileage, a lower cost for wages 
and fuel per train-mile, a lower cost of engine house ex- 
penses per hundred locomotive-miles, and a lower cost for 
water per hundred locomotive-miles, with a considerably 
larger revenue trainload, are operating results that speak 
for themselves. 

At the beginning of the year the Baltimore & Ohio had on 
hand $16,718,000 cash, with no loans and bills payable. 
The sale of $60,000,000 5 per cent refunding and general 
mortgage, series A, bonds has been mentioned. ‘The ex- 
penses and discount on this sale amounted to $1,923,000. 
Besides the retirement of $40,000,000 notes which fell due 
there were other bonds and equipment trusts paid off amount- 
Ing tc $7,134,000, so that the net increase in outstanding 
funded debt was $14,636,000. There was a net addition 
to investments of $10,352,000, accounted for by expendi- 
tures for additions and betterments to road, $3,754,000; 
hew cyuipment, $4,574,000 (this is after the deduction of 
credit: for equipment retired), and $2,024,000 increase in 
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other investments. Cash on hand at the end of the year 
amounted to $17,476,000, and materials and supplies on 
hand showed a considerable increase. There was an increase 
in current liabilities due to the greater volume of business 
being done. There were no loans and bills payable. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion in 1916 as compared with 1915: 


1916 1915 
NESIGS (OPOURIOE fice é cciew dee tadacanes 4,539 4,535 
PYOCiGht TEVENUNE: .iccewseusiewaa’ $88,476,032 $70,780,809 
Passenger Levene. <.. 06 csc-ec esac 14,971,472 14,059,940 
Total operating revenue..........-6.. 111,668,680 91,815,797 
Maintenance of way and structures 13,917,815 8,985,627 
Maintenance of equipment........ 23,513,811 16,002,589 
WESING “EXPENSES Gcses cdacconsieres 1,937,389 1,905,496 
Transportation expenses ......... 36,835,921 34,254,572 
General xpenses: x eceinccsaiccae 2,486,520 2,228,274 
Total operating expenses...........6. 79,319,804 63,925,508 
AMD ee ox dlitararc e Brueaiara dace &, 01a Seiw Gialie a 3,674,248 3,289,611 
Cipevatiie TCO 6 bose. osssiaré econ cows 28,639,064 24,581,697 
SORE IROOM a 6 c70lvicis iste: neterwecnaraiceee 34,483,439 29,842,545 
GH EM OEE Oreos acalaie 5 x siacaicta! dsp avarw seta wiaiane 13,692,447 10,780,881 
SH NGE soe ors cee alace.ecileswaeas 76,231 57,633 
DONNER osu dies bcc 4 canle nn eees 9,951,752 9,951,752 
SUNN PRIR Ys. cturasy aie cetaiclaidaiaia ecw eee winks 3,664,464 771,496 


ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN 


HE St. Louis Southwestern has what two of its com- 
petitors lack, namely, a northbound drag traffic. Both 
the Kansas City Southern and the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas are handicapped by the fact that the greater part of 
their tonnage of freight is southbound, whereas of the total 
tonnage carried by the St. Louis Southwestern in 1916, 2,075,- 
000 tons was northbound and 1,670,000 tons southbound, the 
percentages being 55.42 northbound and 44.58 southbound. A 
considerable part of the drag freight northbound is lumber. 
Of the total 3,745,000 tons of all freight carried both north 
and south in 1916, 1,280,000 tons, or over 34 per cent, was 
lumber. Of the total tonnage carried in 1915, amounting to 
3,181,000 tons, 1,067,000 tons, or 33.56 per cent, was lum- 
ber. The tonnage of lumber showed an increase of 19 per 
cent in 1916 as compared with 1915. This much more than 
offset the loss in the tonnage of cotton, due to a partial failure 
of the cotton crop in the Southwest. In 1916 the St. Louis 
Southwestern carried 112,000 tons of cotton, or 21,000 tons, 
15.50 per cent, less than in 1915. There was twice as much 
corn carried in 1916 as in 1915, the total tonnage in 1916 
being 71,000 tons. The activity in the lumber business, the 
very good corn crop, a good rice crop and an increase in the 
tonnage of manufactures carried gave the St. Louis South- 
western a far more favorable showing in gross in 1916 as 
compared with 1915 than either the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas or the Kansas City Southern. 

Total operating revenues amounted to $12,224,000, an in- 
crease of $1,597,000, or 15 per cent. Operating expenses 
were held down to within a few thousand dollars of as low a 
figure in 1916 as in 1915, so that net amounted to $3,818,000 
in 1916, an increase over the previous year of $1,551,000. 
Fixed charges remaining practically the same, all of this 
increase was saved for net corporate income, so that there 
was a credit for the year to profit and loss of $1,267,000, 
comparing with a debit for the previous year of $281,- 
000. ‘ 

The following table shows the percentage of each class of 
operating expenses to total operating revenues in 1916 and 
1915: 


1916. 1915. 

Maintenance of way and structures.......... 11.40 14,92 
Maintenance of equipmert............cece0. 18.56 19.53 
Cp oy) ae ee 4.26 4.24 
TTAMGNOLIATION, EXPENSES se iok.c 5:dom ca caecwcs 30.77 35.83 
TEAC NTE Osa oleh hia Sed a's biel a Raa OR whe 0.41 0.45 
Cree did ao New arlcnacia wane med eneeee cataiweed 4.26 4.91 
Transportation for investment—Cr,......... 0.89 1.21 
MOMS GNech a ¥dco ee SwRKG AADC ae melee ee 68.77 78.67 
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The decrease in maintenance of way expenses was the 
result principally of smaller expenditures for bridges, 
trestles and culverts, for track laying and surfacing, and for 
superintendence. The increase in maintenance of equipment 
expenditures was largely the result of increased amounts 
spent for repairs of freight cars and repairs of passenger cars. 
The repairs of locomotives cost slightly less in 1916 than 
in 1915. 

The St. Louis Southwestern groups the primary accounts 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission under 
station service, yard service, engine service, train service, 
casualties and other accounts. The cost of yard service 
increased, partly because of a smaller amount received from 
other roads for operating joint yards and terminals. The cost 
of engine service totaled $1,415,000, or $57,000 more than 
in the previous year, due to the increased cost of fuel for train 
locomotives. The cost of casualties showed a big decrease. 
Under this head there is included clearing wrecks, damage to 
property, to livestock, loss and damage to freight and bag- 
gage, and injuries to persons. The total of these accounts 
in 1916 was $344,000, a decrease as compared with the 
previous year of $169,000. Total transportation expenses 
amounted to $3,762,000 in 1916, and to $3,809,000 in 
1915. 

The ton mileage of freight totaled 891,104,000 in 1916, 
an increase of 19.22 per cent. The number of passengers 
carried one mile totaled 86,256,000, a decrease of 2.44 per 
cent. Freight train mileage totaled 2,498,000 in 1916, an 
increase of 7.22 per cent over the previous year, and pas- 
senger train mileage totaled 2,153,000, a decrease of 2.20 per 
cent. 

Total train-miles amounted to 5,276,000 in 1916, an 
increase of 4.88 per cent, with a decrease in transportation 
expenses. This is an unusual showing. The average revenue 
trainload of the entire system was 386 tons in 1916 and 345 
tons in 1915. No new locomotives were put in service during 
the year, and six of those in service at the beginning of the 
year were scrapped. No freight cars were bought by the St. 
Louis Southwestern. ‘There were 318 cars built or rebuilt 
and 475 scrapped and 67 sold. These changes resulted in a 
credit to equipment account of $216,000. 

A total of $829,000 was spent for additions and better- 
ments to road, the principal items being $406,000 spent for 
ballast and $108,000 for station and office buildings. No 
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leaving $785,000 loans and bills payable at the end of the 
year secured by $1,114,000 first terminal and unifying 5 per 
cent bonds of the St. Louis Southwestern and $556,000 first 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds of the Southern Illinois & Mis. 
souri Bridge Company. At the end of the year there was 
$620,000 cash on hand, with, in addition, special deposits of 
$443,000 to cover matured interest unpaid amounting to 
$441,000. 

The prospects for the present year of the St. Louis South. 
western are very encouraging. Crops are in fine shape and 
prices are high. In 1916 the planter got about $61 a bale 
for his cotton, compared with $41 in the previous year, but 
he had an abnormally small crop. The prospects are that 
this year he will get from $70 to $75, or even better, a bale, 
with at least a normal crop. The quality of wheat this year 
in the Northwest is very much below normal, while in Texas 
although the quantity of wheat is somewhat below nor- 
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mal the quality is said to be very good and the prices are 
sky-high. 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion in 1916 as compared with 1915: 


1916 1915 
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bonds were sold by the company during the year, and $350,- 
000 equipment trust certificates matured and were paid. At 
the beginning of the year the company had $1,585,000 loans 
and bills payable secured by the pledge of $3,270,000 face 
Out of current funds the company paid 
off $800,000 of these loans and bills payable during the year, 


value of collateral. 


Average mileage operated 
Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 

Total operating revenue 
Maintenance of way and structures... 
Maintenance of equipment 


Traffic expenses 


Transportation expenses ..........-. 
General expenses 
Total operating expenses 


Taxes 


Gross income 
Net income 


*Deficit. 


Operating income 


1 
$9,183 
2,207 
12,224 
1,393 
2,268 
520 
3,761 


8,406 

599 
3,215 
4,494 
1,267 


5754 
185 
,074 
,449 
,107 
,904 
675 
4922 
520,674 
,786 
,076 
,254 
,887 
455 


1,754 
$7,891,642 
2,030,950 
10,627,861 
1,585,884 
2,076,048 
450,245 
3,808,827 
$21,878 
8,361,154 
581,778 
1,682,741 
2,905,961 

280,993" 
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ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & ATLANTIC 


A ROAD built as expensively as the Atlanta, Birmingham 

& Atlantic cannot earn a fair return on its cast with total 
operating revenues of less than $5,000 per mile of line. 
Even in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, total operating 
revenues for the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic amounted 
only to $4,781 per mile of line. The new company—the At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railway—which bought un- 
der foreclosure the property of the old Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic Railroad, the Georgia Terminal and the Alabama 
Terminal, began operation on January 1, 1916. During the 
six months the company showed a net income, after paying 
rentals and interest, of a few thousand dollars, but as the 
company was reorganized the fixed charges amount only 
to $321 per mile of line per year so that the interest on 
funded debt in the first six months of the new company’s 
operation amounted to $192,000. 

The first annual report issued by the new company shows 
the accounts of the old company recast so as to make pos- 
sible a comparison of the operation of the entire fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1916, with that of the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1915. 

Total operating revenues in the year 1916 were $3,052,- 
000, comparing with $2,656,000 in 1915. Total operating 
expenses amounted to $2,454,000, comparing with $2,374,- 
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The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 


000 in the year 1915. The following table shows the per- 
centage of each class of operating expenses to total operating 
revenues : 


1916 1915 

Maintenance of way and structures..... 15:51 15.88 
Maintenace of equipment............... 18.21 19.48 
WEBEIC ERUBHEOR: Sccicdecoccs tees ceees 5.27 5.50 
Transportation eEXpenSeS ...-.seeeeeeees 37.82 43.77 
General expenseS .....c..cceccsccsseces 3.60 4.73 
Miscellaneous expenSeS ........cseeeees 0.01 0.01 
GEA cb keaiea oes Se oneal nmensticns 80.42 89.37 


An operating ratio of over 80 is, of course, still much too 
high, but, apparently, the operating ratio could be brought 
down if only the road could get more business. The average 
revenue per ton per mile in 1916 was 6.05 mills, and in 1915 
6.40 mills. The average receipts per passenger per mile were 
2.158 cents in 1916 and 2.219 cents in 1915. Total trans- 
portation expenses in 1916 amounted to $1,154,000, com- 
paring with $1,162,000 in 1915. This decrease was in the 
face of an increase of $389,000 in freight revenue and $23,- 
000 ‘n passenger revenue. The total number of tons of rev- 
enue freight carried one mile in 1916 was 380,000,000, an 
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increase over the previous year of 27.3 per cent., and the 
number of passengers carried one mile amounted to 24,372,- 
000, an increase of 7.5 per cent. The average revenue train- 
load in 1916 was 398 tons, comparing with 316 tons in 1915. 
This is a good indication of increased operating efficiency 
and economy. To make it effective, however, in earning in- 
terest on the income bonds, of which the new company has 
$5,200,000 outstanding, the traffic will have to show a con- 
siderable increase. 

The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic was built largely 
with Boston capital. The economic function which the road 
was to perform besides the development of local towns was to 
give Birmingham and Atlanta an outlet at Brunswick, Ga. 
Of the total freight tonnage carried—1,749,000—by the road 
in 1916, 1,070,000 tons was received from connections and 
679,000 tons originated on the road. Lumber and bitumi- 
nous coal furnished the largest proportions of the tonnage. 
Bituminous coal furnished 451,000 tons, or 25.7 per cent of 
the total freight tonnage; lumber and other forest products 
furnished 332,000 tons, or 19 per cent of the total tonnage. 
Almost the entire tonnage of bituminous coal was received 
from connections, but considerably over two-thirds of the 
tonnage of lumber and forest products originated on the 
road. It was in the tonnage of coal, lumber and manufac- 
tures that the gains were made in 1916. ‘The total tonnage 
of products of agriculture was 241,000 in 1916, as against 
249,000 in 1915. 

The new company has a fair working capital to start with. 
At the end of 1916 there were no loans and bills payable 
and the company had-$827,000 cash, $450,000 time deposits 
and $223,000 special deposits. 

The following table shows the principal figures for oper- 
ation in 1916, as compared with 1915: 


1916 1915 
Average mileage operated..........0. 638 642 
RSGsGNG TEVENHE 6c ccwediesceecne $2,298,853 $1,909,988 
Passenger FEVENUE 2 oc cccccescces 526,006 502,610 
Total operating revenue... si ciccccseee 3,051,877 2,656,483 
Maintenance of way and structures 473,442 421,847 
Maintenance of equipment........ 555,689 517,585 
TEEGING (CRPGHBOS Ws ieee axwaeescadis 160,843 146,149 
Transportation expenses ......... 1,154,308 1,162,483 
Gerieral expenses: ccciccecccteces 109,735 125,796 
Total operating expenses.....cssseeee 2,454,349 2,374,111 
PEMUNN als accede anda cearecearknaeeaes 158,254 146,682 
Operating: MCOME® < « wecicciriecececsices 439,274 135,690 
COBEN COMO ie eo hiehtscns.c ts ee eosin eee 505,690 191,519 
INGE OORE e okis k iccceacadaiceawada<elelne 159,706 145,783* 





* Deficit. 


NEW BOOKS 


Canadian Trade Index, 1916-1918. Compiled and published by the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., 1404 Traders Bank buildings, Toronto, 
Can. Size 7 in. by 10% in., 560 pages. Bound in cloth. Price $5, 


This book will fill for Canada the place held in the rail- 
way supply field in the United States by MacRae’s Blue 
Book. ‘The aim of the publishers has been to provide all 
buyers of Canadian manufactured goods with a dependable 
list of the articles made in Canada and the names of the 
manufacturers. The book is primarily a directory of the 
manufactures and manufacturers of Canada classified 
according to the articles made. There are also given a list 
of the Canadian trade commissioners in foreign lands, a list 
of the important British consuls, an alphabetical list of 74 
pages of manufacturers with addresses, branches, export 
representatives, etc., and an alphabetical index in French of 
the headings in the list of manufactures. The last two tables 
are in blue paper for ready reference. Although the book 
covers all Canadian industry, the names of railway products 
and the Canadian railway supply companies are as easily 
found as could be wished. 
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Letters to the Editor 


LFUUAUERUGENTOSOOU COONS SOROOEE' 





ENDORSES EX-TRAINMASTER’S VIEWS 


Ottumwa, Iowa, September 20, 1916. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

I read with considerable interest the letter from an ex- 
trainmaster in your issue of September 15, entitled “The 
High Cost of Expediency.” This letter is certainly very 
interesting and if my railway experience of 15 years counts 
for anything the ex-trainmaster has given the exact status 
of affairs. 

I do not claim any particular ability or foresight, but it 
was perfectly evident 15 years ago that the railroad labor 
proposition was developing rapidly into the present impos- 
sible situation. The ex-trainmaster has put the responsibil- 
ity exactly where it belongs. 

In my humble opinion there is no railroad president, or 
vice-president, or manager, whose time is too valuable for 
him to spend reading the ex-trainmaster’s letter with profit. 
The past cannot be undone, but we may do something to 
greatly improve the future. L. R. CLAUSEN. 


—_—_—_—_ 


HOW CLERKS AND SUBORDINATES CAN KEEP 
CARS MOVING 


Boston, Mass. 
To THE Epitor oF THE Ratway AGE GAZETTE: 

The car service department is doing much to educate em- 
ployees and the shipping public to the economical use of the 
freight car as a means to increase efficiency and earnings in 
all departments. Manufacturers and merchants are gradu- 
ally learning that they can greatly increase car efficiency by 
the education of their shipping departments to the possibili- 
ties of consolidating loadings, and of loading and unloading 
cars more promptly. The more progressive shippers have dis- 
carded the idea that they must endeavor to consume all the 
free time allowed for loading and unloading, being broad- 
minded enough to realize that time saved in this way makes 
a car available more quickly for use by another shipper. 

Railroad agents who properly instruct their yard clerks 
and yard masters find that many shippers will release a car 
upon request, which under ordinary circumstances would re- 
main under load until the next morning and be tied up for 
another day. Progressive agents can also frequently ap- 
proach shippers and show them that they are discommoding 
themselves by inadequate loading conditions. Many plants 
have their unloading platforms unprotected from the weather. 
Although railroads allow additional free time when the un- 
loading is delayed by the weather, the real solution is pro- 
tection from the elements rather than waiving of the demur- 
rage charges. Railroad men see these instances daily, but 
neglect to call them to the attention of any one. Men who 
check private tracks are welcomed by the shippers, and any 
suggestions made by them will usually receive consideration 
if directed towards the improvement of facilities. 

A car repair workman frequently has valuable ideas re- 
garding improved locations of repair tracks which will be of 
value to the operating department if brought to the attention 
of the proper officer. A clerk employed to check way bills 
in the auditing office will note evidences of light loading day 
after day from certain stations which can be remedied if he 
will call this matter to the attention of his superior officer. 

In many large terminals the various departments do not 
hesitate to load a small amount of material in a good car 
and then request that it be switched to another part of the 
yard, tying up the car for several days when the same work 
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could have been performed more expeditiously and cheaply 
by a horse and wagon or by an auto truck. The men inter- 
ested know that these conditions exist, but in general the 
operating officers are so busy attending to the movement o! 
traffic that they have little opportunity to consider the elim- 
ination of unnecessary movements. 

Thousands of cars throughout the country await some- 
one’s prying eyes. When every one learns the value of the 
car and the possibilities of waste the car will come into its 
own. The railroad employee who forces his way ahead to- 
day is the one who attracts attention by demonstrating that 
he is increasing the efficiency and earnings of his employer. 
The freight car is an excellent goal for this class of men to 
focus their attention upon. Increased car miles per day is 
the aim of every operating officer. It is the idle car which 
holds back the desired increase. If every employee would 
think in terms of cars and car miles for a month, great 


benefit would result. FRANK E. CALpDER, 
Chief Clerk, Car Service Dept., Boston & Maine. 


ASSIGNED ENGINES 


Haireyvitte, Okla. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE RamLwAy AGE GAZETTE: 

In a paper on “Fuel Economy and the Transportation 
Officer,” presented by W. H. Averell at the International 
Railway Fuel Association convention last May, which was 
abstracted in the May 26 issue of the Railway Age Gazette 
on page 1121, an appeal was made to the chief despatchers 
to see that engines are assigned to regular crews for the 
purpose of fuel economy. While we agree that there are 
many benefits to be derived from assigned engines, especially 
on roads where there is sufficient power, those in charge of 
this work are unlikely to assign them if they think engine 
miles is preferable to the economy in fuel incident to the 
operation of assigned engines. In most every case the 
assigning of engines to regular crews will require more 
engines to do the business than when these engines are 
run in the “chain gang.” Where an engine must lay ten 
hours at each terminal for the crew to rest it cannot be 
presumed that the engines will make as many miles as 
where they are placed in service as soon as they are turned 
at the round house. The division on which the writer is 
located is 197 miles long. It includes two sub-divisions, 
and 12 engines are used to handle the business. During the 
summer these engines averaged from 125 to 167 miles per 
day. To have handled the business with assigned engines 
at least three more engines would have been required and 
the mileage per engine would have dropped considerably 
under these figures. This record, however, is greater than 
any before established on this division. With this large 
engine mileage the engine failures were very few, in fact 
not worth mentioning. The freight hauled over this divi- 
sion is made up of heavy commodities, such as coal, lumber, 
rock and the like; therefore the speed of freight trains with 
tonnage trains is not very fast. It is the intention to run 
all engines through, over the entire 197 miles, it being 
planned to turn the engines through the roundhouse at the 
intermediate terminal, while the trains are being broken up 
and switched. This will save fuel in that fewer locomotives 
will be under steam at the terminal and the terminal fuel 
consumption will be decreased. J. L. Coss. 


NICARAGUAN Rattway.—The Ferrocarril Pacifico de 
Nicaragua is a 3 ft. 6 in. gage line, 171 miles in length, 
with headquarters at Managua on the Pacific coast, owned 
by the State, but leased to a New York concern. Recently 
an agreement between the latter and the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment was made whereby the firm contracts to build and 
operate a railway, 200 miles in length, which is to give cvm- 
munication with the Atlantic coast also. 












Freight Car Utilization and M. C. B. 


An Analysis of the Ultimate Cost of Repairs to Foreign 
Cars and Suggestions by Which It May Be Reduced 


By N. D. Ballantine 
Assistant to Vice President, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


C. B. Rule 1 reads:—“Each railway company must 

M give to foreign cars, while on its line, the same care 

* as to inspection, oiling, packing, adjusting, brakes 

and repairs that it gives to its own cars.” The prime object 

is undoubtedly to repair and care for foreign cars the same 
as though they were your own. 

M. C. B. Rule 120 provides that where the labor cost 
of repairs to cars that are in general worn out condition, ex- 
ceeds 10 per cent of the base price of car body, upon joint 
evidence of defects and estimated total cost of repairs, owner 
must authorize destruction or repairs. 

Per diem rule 8 operates in connection with M. C. B. 
Rule 120 and provides for cancellation of the actual per 
diem which would accrue on such cars during the process 
of rebuilding not to exceed 60 days; or if material is re- 
quired from the owner, 60 days from date it is shipped. 

The M. C. B. rate allowed car repairers is about 28 cents 
an hour. It is customary to work two men in a gang; if 
this amount of labor was the minimum applied in making 
the repairs, it would admit of an expenditure of $5.60 per 
day for labor, which should on the average apply, say, $4.40 
for material, or the equivalent of $10 per day. The per 
diem for one day, being 45 cents, is equivalent to 8 per cent 
of the labor cost which should as a minimum be applied in 
making the repairs. Since per diem does not stop on Sun- 
days and car repairs are not generally made on that day, a 
more correct determination of the relation between per 
diem and the labor costs would be 9.3 per cent of the labor 
charge. 

An actual record of over 100 cars repaired under M. C. 
B. rule 120, by a certain western road, shows it took an 
average of 20 days from the date of notice to the owner until 
authority was received, and an average of 49 days from the 
date of authority to rebuild the cars until the repairs were 
completed, making a total of 69 days. This record also 
shows there was an average of $200 spent in repairing the 
cars. On the basis of 55 per cent of this expense represent- 
ing a labor charge it means $110 for labor. At the rate of 
$5.60 per working day, it would have taken 20 working days 
and allowing for two Sundays, 22 per diem days. Instead 
of 22 days, 49 days were taken, which on a conservative 
basis means a net loss of 27 days on the average. 

Should there not be some incentive to secure more prompt 
action in repairs to foreign cars? Why bother the car ac- 
countants with records of such transactions? Let per diem 
accrue regularly, regardless of any mechanical defect, taking 
care of this feature on repair bills, by adding, in the case of 
cars repaired under M. C. B. rule 120, say, 10 per cent of 
the labor charge as a per diem credit, together with the 
equivalent per diem expense incurred while awaiting au- 
thority to repair or for shipment of material, letting the ac- 
counting department debit and credit such amounts to the 
Hire of Equipment account, thus saving a lot of unneces- 
sary correspondence and minimizing the accounting work. 

If this plan prevailed, a road which did not spend at 
least $5.60 per day would be out of pocket some per diem 
and if $11.20 was spent for labor per day it would profit to 
the extent of 45 cents or about 4 per cent of its total labor 
charge. 





“Abstract of a paper presented at the November meeting of the Car Fore- 
men’s Association of Chicago, 


Clearly there is need for expediting the handling of such 
matters. 

We all know when cars are in demand and if we are un- 
able to secure parts which are “standard” to one of our own 
cars, we substitute and get the car in service. Rule I says: 
“Each railway must give to foreign cars, while on its line, 
the same repairs that it gives its own cars.” Why 
then should there not be more latitude permitted in this di- 
rection without penalizing the holding road by depriving it 
of a right to collect for having put the car in safe and ser- 
viceable condition, earning per diem for the owner and reve- 
nue for the holder? 

As a suggestion to aid in this direction why not require 
car foremen in ordering material from the owner, in every 
case whether under rule 120 or otherwise, to state what, if 
any, portion of the material ordered he could substitute 
standard material for, though not necessarily standard to the 
particular car. Also the approximate expense for welding 
or procuring special castings or other parts which would 
enable him to make repairs promptly, thus giving the owner 
an opportunity to authorize such work or exercise his 
right (?) to keep the car out of service until material could 
be shipped. During times such as the present when there is 
uncertainty in deliveries of steel products, the option to au- 
thorize immediate repairs would doubtless be taken advan- 
tage of by many and could be given by wire. 

Have not the mechanical and transportation officers too 
often been content to rest easy and look with complacency 
upon delays to foreign cars while waiting for materia] from 
the owner, in the thought “there is no per diem accruing on 
the car,” overlooking the fact that while this was true with 
respect to that particular car, he was losing an equivalent 
amount on one of his cars on another road;—that both were 
losers by the process; and overlooking, too, a still more im- 
portant factor “The Value of a Car?” 

Value of a Car—tThe value of a car is a variable ranging 
from a liability to an asset. When there is a surplus of cars, 
is it not a liability? During which period, would not the 
following estimate be conservative, assuming the average car 
as representing an investment of $1,000? 





Jaterest at S per cent Gh Sl GOO... cocci ccccacccccsecees $50 
Depreciation at 5 per cent on $1,000. ........csccceccees 50 
Insurance at-4 per cent on $1,006. oc cccccceveccsasccsess + 


Interest on 40 ft. track room at $80 at 5 per cent....... + 
SRUPPICTIISIIS ANGE WOALCIENED ccc e colar widiaiaevaid Siecica nd eenisieace cae 10 


$118 

This is equivalent to 32.4 cents per day, or say, in round 
numbers, 30 cents per day as representing the expense of 
owning a car which is stored and not earning revenue. As 
a maximum value we have had cars giving a net revenue of 
$20 per day. 

Using the figures given by the Bureau of Railway News 
and Statistics, it has been estimated that the average net 
value of a car for all railroads during the year 1915 was 
60 cents per day; this included stored cars, bad order and all 
classes. 

Clearly, then, 60 cents is too low a basis to consider as the 
value of a car per day when there is a heavy demand such 
as at the present. 

Surely it would be safe to say that a good order car at the 
rate of 14 cents per loaded car mile would earn $5 per day, 
and if this is done, with an operating ratio of 75 per cent, 
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it would mean a net revenue of $1.25 per day. This, plus 
the 45 cent per diem, amounts to $1.70, the amount lost by 
not using a foreign car. 

Repairing Foreign Cars.—M. C. B. Rule 87 reads: “Any 
company making improper repairs is solely responsible to 
the owners, with the exception of the cases provided for in 
Rules 56, 57 and 70, and excepting that a company applying 
axles smaller than the limits given under Rule 86 shall not 
be held responsible for improper repairs if the car is not 
stenciled showing the capacity or maximum weight or Limit 
Weight m1.” 

M. C. B. Rule 88 reads: “The company making such 
improper repairs must place upon the car, at the time and 
place the work is done, an M. C. B. defect card, which card 
must state the wrong material used.” 

In these rules we find a penalty to a holding road for 
putting a car in serviceable condition, if it does not apply 
parts designated by the owner as “standard” in making the 
repairs, although the work done or material substituted may 
be as good or better than that designated by the owner as 
“standard.” Do they harmonize with M. C. B. rule 1? If 
not, is not the principle fundamentally wrong? Let us see 
how the rules work in practice. 

Road A has a foreign car with a broken center plate and 
has no plates of the particular design in stock; in 24 hours 
time while on the repair track, it can apply another kind 
of center plate and make the car just as safe to run as with 
its own standard. If this is done the net labor and material 
expense amounting, to, say, $2.50, could not be charged 
against the owner; on the other hand, when the owner se- 
cured possession of the car he could bill road A for the labor 
and material necessary to replace the standard part, giving 
credit for material A applied, at scrap value, thus further 
penalizing road A to the extent say of $2, making a net 
loss to road A, when viewed from the standpoint of the me- 


chanical department expense solely, of say $4.50. The me- 
chanical department generally being the sole judge in dis- 
posing of cases of this kind, and properly having in mind 
the importance of reducing its cost of car repairs, would 


doubtless order the material from the car owner. Per diem 
rule 8 provides, that when a car is detained awaiting the 
receipt of repair material from the owner, per diem ceases 
from date of order until date owner ships material. As- 
sume a car is in Kansas City, Mo., in bad order and the 
headquarters of road owning the car is in New York. It 
would be safe to say that there would be 5 days delay charge- 
able to the owner and 6 days delay chargeable to road 4, 
including one day for making the repairs, before the car was 
placed in service. 

We now see that instead of making repairs “as though it 
owned the car,” and getting it into revenue service the same 
day, or within 24 hours of the date placed on repair track, 
there was an economic loss of $17, as follows: 


The owner lost 5 days per diem t 
The holding road lost 5 more days per diem than need 
be lost if repaired promptly 


Some road lost the opportunity to earn 10 days net reve- 
eee ee ee Pe ee 


PE MORONS GORE. vkvaccsadnesecusensbaeeeeence $17.00 


What for? Surely not for the purpose of reducing the 
cost of repairs to freight cars as a whole; if safe and ser- 
viceable, why arbitrarily remove the parts applied in this 
manner, so long as the cars are not used for exhibition pur- 
poses, but for carrying freight? 

A superintendent of rolling stock of a large Eastern line 
in writing on this subject states: “There is nothing so sacred 
about certain castings on a freight car that make it necessary 
to hold a car out of service for unreasonable periods for the 
sake of getting a standard casting for it and it has been our 
practice when foreign roads order a standard casting to 
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wire them to make wrong repairs and let the car run 

We recently received a letter from a superintendent motive 
power of another large Eastern line reading as follows: 

“On September 21, we had Rock Island car 261998 in 
our yard loaded with rush freight. The car was rejected by 
the inspectors on account of truck side frame broken at 4 
and B end. 

“In order to save delay to this car, we ran it to our shop 
tracks and used our electric welder and succeeded in welding 
this truck frame without transferring the lading and with 
very little delay. 

“Will you kindly authorize us to bill you for this material 
and labor.” 

It is needless to say we authorized the bill and thanked 
him for his interest, but our clerks handling these matters 
tell me if we did such work without first securing authority 
we would have little chance of collecting. 

In June, 1916, there was an average of 16,000 foreign 
cars on the line each day; 22 per cent of all cars received 
were placed on repair tracks for repairs with an average 
expenditure for labor and material of $6.65 per car. We 
ordered material for making repairs to 78 cars during the 
month or a trifle over 0.1 per cent. The average time be- 
tween date of order and date of shipment was 15 days. Note 
particularly that this is three times the loss in per diem to 
the owner that is used in the estimate made heretofore. The 
average time between the date of shipment and receipt of 
material was 14 days. Note this is practically three times 
the estimate used heretofore. In other words, the economic 
loss was actually: 

29 days per diem 
BOBS TICE TRVRRUC AE GULCD s no 05:5 4004004456 50 sae 


Total economic loss 


In the face of such figures, can we justify either the rule 
or practice? 

Suggested Changes.—Appreciating that M. C. B. rules 
cannot be changed instantly, if desirable, and that we shall 
have to work under them a while at least, the following 
suggestions may be of some value: 

First.—Consider the advisability of issuing a blanket au- 
thority, placing a limit upon the total amount which may be 
spent in repairing a foreign car under rules 87 and 88, 
figuring on the money so spent by the mechanical depart- 
ment not being recoverable, but being more than offset by 
the saving in per diem and net revenue from the more prompt 
use of the car. 

Second.—Consider the plan of having the car foreman in 
each instance when ordering material from a car owner state 
whether he is in position to repair promptly, how, and ap- 
proximate cost. Let an experienced man in the general 
office pass upon each case, and elect to authorize the car 
foreman without conferring with the owner; or communicate 
such information to the owner with the order, letting the 
owner elect to pay for such repairs regardless of rules 87 
and 88 rather than lose the per diem and put the car in 
service, during the time the material would be in transit. 

Third.—For roads ordering equipment; a “Call up” file 
system for tracing roads for date of shipment; for tracing 
car foreman for advice of the receipt of the material; tracing 
road to whom the material is delivered instead of through 
the mechanical department of the road making shipment, 
on shipments delayed enroute; tracing car foreman after the 
receipt of the material for the date car was repaired and 
returned to service. 

Fourth.—For roads electing to ship material on orders; a 
definite understanding with the store department that they 
be immediately advised if the material ordered is not in 
stock, with the approximate date the shipment may reason- 
ably be expected to be made; that a reconsideration may be 
made when it is learned that certain parts of the order are 
not in stock and deliveries uncertain. 
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Fifth Consider advisability of having standing instruc- 
tions with your connections which handle a large number 
of your cars, that in case of roofs or other parts which are 
not generally carried in stock by such company, but who do 
carry roofs or other parts which material it is satisfactory 
to you to have applied, to apply without recourse to corre- 
spondence and special authority in each particular case. 
This practice already exists between the Rock Island and a 
few roads. 

In repairing foreign cars have we not overlooked the re- 
lation that per diem, switching and value of the car has on 
the situation? With a view of impressing these facts on our 
local mechanical and transportation people, we have for 
some time past been having them show the following infor- 
mation on the back of the repair bill for each foreign car 
placed on the repair track, using a rubber stamp as follows: 


Date bad order 

Date placed on repair track 
Date repairs completed 

Date removed from repair track 


ee 


This enables the local, as well as the general officer, to 
know the per diem involved on this account and the propor- 
tion chargeable to the transportation and mechanical depart- 
ments. By this we have found that it requires about three 
times as long to switch a foreign car to and from the repair 
track as it takes the mechanical department to repair it when 
once it is placed there. Would this not be good information 
to include regularly on the M. C. B. repair bills so the owner 
would also be informed ? 

There must be some fundamental reason for these condi- 
tions existing. Is it not due to the fact that the prices al- 
lowed for repairing the foreign car are not remunerative? 
Why should they not be remunerative, thus making it an 
incentive for an owner to put his cars in first class shape 
before offering them in interchange, keeping his old rough 
freight cars for local service? If there was a 10 or 15 per 
cent profit in repairing foreign cars, would there not be 
more foreign cars repaired and heavier work done than at 
present? Surely under present prices for material M. C. B. 
prices do not nearly compensate a road for doing the work, 
much less net a profit. This situation, it seems to me, war- 
rants a prompt and effective remedy. 

Our records show that on 148,000 foreign cars it required 
an average of 1.5 days transportation delay and 0.5 day 
mechanical delay, or 2 days for each foreign car placed on 
repair tracks. This means a per diem equivalent of 90 cents 
plus the switching expense of say 30 cents per car and two 
days not producing revenue, or $2.50, totalling $3.70 as the 
approximate cost for “rip tracking” a foreign car; this is 
82.5 per cent of the amount the mechanical department spent 
in repairing the car after it was placed there. Why shouldn’t 
the owner pay a premium to have his car repaired away from 
home ? 

More money spent on each car when once on the repair 
track putting the car in first-class shape is cheaper than 
temporary or partial repairs with increased expense for per 
diem, switching and loss in net revenue. Incident to such 
work would follow substantial economies in decreased empty 
mileage, claims for damaged contents, switching to repair 
tracks, delays to trains between terminals, hazard of accident 
to car, hazard of accident to trainmen, violation of federal 
laws on safety appliances, and complaints from public. 

More Data Needed.—Since there are such large sums 
being expended in the purchase of equipment, as well as 
enormous sums being expended in keeping it in repair, should 
we not have more definite information with respect to the 
actual bearing the various factors have on the whole propo- 
sition? With data prepared so as to show the information 
separated between classes of cars, and series of each class 
where there is a difference in construction, so that a thousand 
box cars of a given design and alike in every particular could 
be compared with another thousand box cars alike in every 
particular except draft gear, roof, sills, trucks or what not, 
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so that at the end of a year or a series of years it would be 
possible to compare such items as the following: 


Average number of days between repairs. 

Average detention while bad ordered, separated as between mechanical 
and transportation departments and the total. 

Average amount spent per car per year, per day, per mile and per 
time repaired. 

Nature of repairs made, costs thereof, separated as between body, 
roof, sills, draft gear, trucks, specialties, etc., to as great a 
degree of refinement as good judgment of the requirements, com- 
bined with practical knowledge of how to secure it, indicates it 
should be carried. 


With this information the car designer would have less 
trouble convincing his superior officer that ten dollars more 
spent for draft gear, fifteen dollars more for a roof, fifty 
dollars more for sills or trucks, on the next lot of cars built, 
or making some particular reinforcement or alteration in 
present equipment would be a splendid investment, and what 
is better still, he would be able later on to prove it. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


Wasuincton, D. C., November 22, 1916. 
DIscUSSION OF RAILROAD REGULATION 


Washington, both this week and last week, has been a 
storm center of discussions of various plans and theories of 
railroad regulation. As a sort of prologue to the Newlands 
inquiry, which began with a meeting on Monday, the Nation- 
ai Association of Railway Commissioners devoted most of 
the time of its convention last week to the discussion of the 
question of state versus federal regulation, the National 
Council of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
devoted its special meeting on Friday and Saturday mainly 
to railroad questions, especially means for the prevention 
of railroad strikes, while the railroads and the brotherhoods 
were furnishing new material for investigation by renewing 
their wage controversy which had been temporarily postponed 
because of the election. . 

The state commissioners were able to agree almost unan- 
imously that they did not want the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to regulate rates within the states, but they pre- 
sented a much less solid front on the question of security 
regulation. Most of the state commissions now have no 
jurisdiction over security issues and, therefore, have nothing 
to lose, but members of the New York and California com- 
missions, that do have that power, were entirely willing to 
give it up and were agreed that the position of the railroads 
would be intolerable if federal regulation of securities were 
superimposed upon that of the states. The chairman of the 
legislative committee, L. B. Finn of Kentucky, readily dis- 
posed of the argument that the states discriminated against 
each other in passing extra crew laws, for example, by 
quoting Governor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania as saying 
that instead of requiring an army of additional employees, 
the law required but one additional employee (he did not 
say one employee per train), and by showing that in New 
York there were actually less train employees in 1914, after 
the passage of the extra crew law, than in 1913. No one 
asked any questions as to how many employees would have 
been required if the traffic had not fallen off enormously in 
1914. Mr. Finn also disposed of the question of railroad 
credit by explaining, on the authority of the Pujo committee, 
that transactions involving credit merely consist of trans- 
ferring money from one pocket of the “money trust” to 
another, which process, he said, the railroad men are trying 
to make the public believe is a very difficult thing. 

The meeting of the National Chamber of Commerce was 
called to discuss means of preventing railroad strikes and 
of getting rid of the conflict of 49 different jurisdictions in 
railroad regulation. As remedies for strikes, President Van 
Hise of the University of Wisconsin advocated an amend- 
ment of the Newlands arbitration act to require a public in- 
vestigation before a strike can be called and said the wage 
regulation was ultimately inevitable. Henry R. Towne, of 
the Merchants’ Association of New York, urged the plan of 
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requiring railroad employees to contract not to strike and 
Charles Nagel insisted that the principle of arbitration should 
be preserved. Officers of the railroad brotherhoods declined 
the opportunity to give the meeting the benefit of their views 
on the subject. A. P. Thom, counsel for the Railway Execu- 
tives’ Advisory Committee, explained the plan urged by the 
railroads for exclusive federal regulation of interstate car- 
riers. 

W. C. Adamson, vice-chairman of the Newlands com- 
mittee, made it clear where he stood on the proposal for 
centralization of regulation. He said no one had asked the 
railroad “magnates” to buy up and consolidate local rail- 
roads to create interstate systems and that the constitution 
would have to be amended before they could change our form 
of government to suit their own convenience and enable them 
to “send satraps from Washington to the outlying provinces” 
to regulate local railroad affairs. 

It had been expected that the state commissions would 
be the first witnesses before the Newlands committee, but 
they insisted that the railroads should first present what plans 
they had to propose, and the committee finally decided that 
the first testimony to be received should be that on behalf 
of the railroads, as representing the most specific objections 
to the present system and proposals for improving it. None 


of the brotherhoods were represented at the first meeting. 


Tue ErcuHt-Hour Law CONTROVERSY 


The department of justice has announced its intention of 
taking direct charge of defending the injunction suits filed 
by the railroads in various parts of the country to test the 
Adamson law. Assistant Attorney General Underwood and 
G. C. Todd, assistant to the attorney general, will have 
charge of the cases for the government and Frank Hagerman 
of Kansas City has been retained to assist in the preparation 
and trial of the cases. It has not yet been definitely stated 
whether all of the suits are to be tried or whether one will 
be selected for a test, but it is said to be the intention to 
hurry at least one of the cases to the Supreme Court as 
rapidly as possible. The government attorneys left Wash- 
ington on Monday for Kansas City for the hearing to be 
held on Thursday on the suit filed by the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe. It had been announced that the brotherhoods 
would not take any part in testing the suits, but on Mon- 
day the heads of the four brotherhoods came to Washington 
and held a short conference with President Wilson, Attor- 
ney General Gregory and their legislative representatives, 
after which it was stated that they would aid the government 
in opposing the injunction suits. 

In addition to the roads mentioned in last week’s issue, suits 
have been filed attacking the validity of the Adamson law 
by the Missouri Pacific, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Illinois Central, Baltimore 
& Ohio, St. Louis Southwestern, St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern and Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. Hear- 
ings in several of the suits have been set for various dates 
during the next two or three weeks. 

The threat by W. G. Lee of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen that the brotherhoods will call a strike on January 
1 on any railroad that fails to put the “eight-hour day” 
into effect, law or no law, has served to increase the interest 
in the labor feature of the Newlands investigation and also 
in President Wilson’s promise to ask legislation from Con- 
gress to prevent the recurrence of the situation that arose 
during the summer. In his message to Congress on that 
occasion he recommended “an amendment of the existing 
federal statute which provides for the mediation, concilia- 
tion, and arbitration of such controversies as the present by 
adding to it a provision that in case the methods of ac- 
commodation now provided for should fail, a full public 
investigation of the merits of every such dispute shall be 
instituted and completed before a strike or lockout may law- 
fully be attempted.” 
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The President is now engaged in preparing his message 
to be delivered at the opening of Congress in December and 
it is understood that he intends to insist on the completion 
of the legislative program outlined in his previous message. 
The opposition this proposal will encounter is foreshadowed 
by the fact that the American Federation of Labor at its 
convention at Baltimore on November 17 unanimously 
adopted a committee report taking an unequivocal position 
against legislation to make strikes illegal. Whether the fact 
that the election is over will change the position of Con- 
gress in the matter remains to be seen. Judge Adamson, in 
his speech before the chamber of commerce, indicated that 
it might, saying, “capital and labor cannot have a fight in 
the street that will halt interstate commerce” and that “when 
Congress enters the arena it will not do so as a partisan of 
either side but in a way that will control the entire situation.” 
He also indicated that Congress would not wait for a report 
by the Newlands committee before taking action. 

After his conference with the brotherhoods on Monday, 
President Wilson conferred with Judge Adamson regarding 
plans for railroad legislation, after which Judge Adamson 
announced that he had a bill prepared to introduce when 
Congress convenes. He did not state definitely what the bill 
contains. One of the recommendations made by President 
Wilson for the enlargement and administrative reorganization 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission is embodied in a 
bill passed by the House of Representatives and now await- 
ing action by the Senate. The other recommendations made 
by the President, in addition to that for an amendment to 
the Newlands law, provided for explicit approval by Con- 
gress of the consideration by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of an increase of freight rates to meet such addi- 
tional expenditures by the railroad as may be rendered 
necessary by the adoption of the eight-hour day, also a 
provision for giving the President power to take over rail- 
roads for military purposes. Judge Adamson has insisted 
that the eight-hour law is constitutional and that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has power under existing laws 
to take wages into consideration in fixing freight rates. 

Plans for a closer affiliation of the brotherhoods of rail- 
road train service employees with the American Federation 
of Labor were discussed at the convention of the federation 
at Baltimore on Tuesday, when addresses were made by 
W. G. Lee and W. S. Carter, of the trainmen’s and fire- 
men’s brotherhoods, voicing opposition to the plan of making 
strikes illegal pending an investigation. 

The commission appointed in accordance with the Adam- 
son law to observe its effect in operation is making prepara- 
tions for beginning its work by arranging for offices in New 
York. Chairman Goethals has announced a preliminary 
meeting of the commission to be held in New York shortly. 
Dr. M. O. Lorenz, assistant statistician of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has been appointed secretary of the 
eight-hour law commission. 

On Tuesday the government filed a motion in the United 
States District Court at Kansas City against Alexander New 
and Henry C. Ferriss, receivers for the Missouri, Oklahoma 
& Gulf embodying two distinct requests of the court, as 
follows: 

1.—The government asks an immediate decision on the 
injunction petition filed by the receivers for the Missouri, 
Oklahoma & Gulf, in which the Adamson law was at- 
tacked as unconstitutional and an order required forbidding 
its enforcement. The government contends that the in- 
injunction petition filed by the receivers for the Missouri, 
constitutional, the referee leaving the railroad no basis in 
equity for its action. 

2.—Should the law be held unconstitutional, the govern- 
ment asks that the court direct the receivers for the railroad 
to join the government in getting the case advanced imme- 
diately to the Supreme Court of the United States for final 
decision. 























Erecting the New Bridge 


URING the past vear the Pennsylvania Railroad has 

D completed the erection of a new double-track bridge 

across the Allegheny river at Kiskiminetas Junction 

to replace the old structure which had become inadequate for 

the increased loading and traffic. The old structure formed a 

single-track section in a double-track line and while gauntlet 

tracks were provided, operating conditions were not satis- 
factory. 

Kiskiminetas station is located on the Conemaugh division 
of the Pennsylvania near the entrance of the Kiskiminetas 
river into the Allegheny. Because of a projected dam across 
the Allegheny river approximately six miles down stream 
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Plan and Elevation of the New Bridge 


from the bridge, which will raise the pool level of the river, 
it was necessary to place the new structure at an elevation 
eight feet above that of the old, clevate the station tracks and 
buildings and raise a three span gauntleted single-track 
through pin-connected truss bridge that spans the Kiskim- 
inetas river at this point. This bridge was raised under 
traffic and the methods followed were described in the Rail- 
way Age Gazette of February 18, 1916. 

Because of this increased elevation it was desirable to re- 
locate the river crossing, abandon the old main line and build 
new approaches. The new line approaches the bridge from 
the east on a 1 deg. 52 min. curve, changing to tangent 
across the bridge as far as pier No. 4. From this point 


bE A New Bridge at Kiskiminetas Junction, Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Has Completed a Large Structure 
Across the Allegheny River and Relocated Approaches 








across the two remaining spans the track swings to the left 
on a 3 deg. 30 min. curve to the junction with the old line. 

To reach the new level, the tracks ascend to the bridge 
from the east on 0.6 per cent grade which continues across 
the bridge to the main truss span which is level. This span 
is placed at an elevation of 50 ft. above the average pool 
level of the river to provide clearance for navigation. Be- 
yond the main span the track descends on a 0.13 per cent 
grade to the elevation of the old line. This change in grade 
and relocation of the main line required a large amount of 
filling, which was obtained from the mills of the United 
States Steel Corporation at McKeesport and Homestead. 

An interesting feature of this bridge renewal is the fact 
that photographs are available of all the structures which 
have spanned the river at this point. These photographs 
illustrate the progressive steps in bridge design to meet the 
additional requirements of the heavier equipment and in- 
creased traffic. The first bridge, as may be seen in one of 
the accompanying photographs, was a single-track, deck, 
wooden structure erected in 1866. It was replaced in 1888 
by a single-track through steel truss bridge which in turn 
was replaced by the present double-track structure. 


THE NEw BripGE 


The new bridge is built for double-track. Beginning at 
the east end it consists of one 110-ft. deck girder span, one 
200-ft., and one 440-ft. through truss spans, one 120-ft., one 
105-ft., and one 100-ft. deck girder spans, making a total 
length of 1,075 feet between parapets. The four east spans 
are on a tangent and the two west spans on a 3 deg. 30 min. 
curve. The piers are placed parallel to the direction of the 
flow of the stream and at an angle of 75 deg. with the center 
line of the bridge. Approximately, 3,400 tons of steel were 
required in the superstructure. 

A concrete deck was applied to the deck girder spans which 
aggregate 445 ft. in length. The slab was poured in place 
for each track separately. The stone ballast was placed in 
the trough-shaped slabs and new ties and rails were laid. 
The fully-ballasted track is shown in one of the accom- 
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panying photographs which also shows the reinforced con- 
crete slab sidewalks which are provided on each side of the 
tracks across all the girder spans. The slabs are self-sup- 
porting and were cast outside at a central plant. They were 
then brought in and placed in the position shown in the 
photograph. 

Construction was commenced in March, 1915, and was 
continued without interruption until completion on Decem- 
ber 1, 1915. The building of the bridge in its new location 
made it possible to carry on the work free of all traffic and 
without interference with the old bridge. The materials for 
the sub-structure were concentrated at a shore plant on each 
side of the river. A trestle was run out from the east shore to 
pier No. 2, and from the west shore to pier No. 3. These 
trestles carried narrow gage tracks for handling light ma- 
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the main truss span is of interest. Single falsework bents 
were erected at all panel points of the truss to the limits 
of the channel. Here the bents were doubled and 100-ft. 
deck girders were placed across the channel. These girders 
served as falsework and provided a channel approximately 
90 ft. in width. To provide the proper vertical clearance 
under the girders, it was necessary to erect the new truss at 
an elevation of four feet above the final grade. When the 
erection was completed the falsework was removed and the 
truss span was jacked down to its proper level. 


OTHER FEATURES 


In connection with this project, a new station is under 
construction to replace the present wooden structure that is 
old and improperly located. At this point the tracks of the 
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(1) The Original Wooden Bridge Erected in 1866, (2) Removing the Wooden Bridge in 1888, (3) The Five Span Single 
Track Steel Bridge, (4) and (5) The New Structure 


terial and concrete. The stone and heavier materials were 
loaded into flat boats and floated to the proper position. Der- 
ricks were provided at the shore plants and at the pier sites 
for handling the materials. 

The construction work was carried on from both shores 
and was completed without trouble from high water. Cof- 
fer dams of steel sheet piling were provided and the ex- 
cavation for the piers was carried down to rock at an ele- 
vation of about 20 ft. below the bottom of the stream. The 
water in the coffer-dams was lowered by 6-in. centrifugal 
pumps and no serious leakage occurred. The masonry was 
carried to rock and approximately 23,000 cu. yds. were re- 
quired in the abutments and piers which are of Pennsyl- 
vania sandstone with concrete backing. 

Because of the necessity of maintaining an unobstructed 
channel for navigation the method of erecting the steel of 


western Pennsylvania and the Conemaugh divisions of the 
Pennsylvania cross at grade, at an angle of about 70 deg. 
The present station is located in the larger angle formed by 
the crossing and in such a position that the trains of one di- 
vision, standing at the station, extend across the tracks of 
the other. 

To remedy this condition in the new layout the old sta- 
tion site was abandoned and the new building was placed 
on the opposite side of the tracks of the Conemaugh division 
to gain the advantages of the smaller angle. The building 
is placed symmetrically between the tracks of the two divi- 
sions and, without sacrificing accessibility from the station, 
it was possible to so locate the platforms that trains can 
be served on either line while standing clear of the crossing. 

The new station is carried on spread concrete foundations 
and is a one-story brick structure with terra-cotta trim and 
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a tile roof. The waiting room occupies the central part of 
the building. The building also contains a women’s room, 
a men’s room, a ticket office and a baggage room. ‘There are 
two main entrances to the waiting room, one from the tracks 
of each division. The station platform is 15 ft. wide and 
1,200 ft. long, 600 ft. being provided along the tracks of 
each division. These platforms are connected with the sta- 
tion by walks laid out as a part of a park system. More 
than 4,000 ft. of concrete curb was required in building the 
walks and the park. 

These improvements have been carried on under the gen- 
eral direction of A. C. Shand, chief engineer of the Pennsyl- 
vania. N. F. Brown, assistant engineer, is in charge of all 











The Concrete Ballasted Deck on the Girder Spans 


construction. The rebuilding of the roadway and tracks 
was done by company forces. The steel in the bridge was 
fabricated and erected by the Mc-Clintic-Marshall Company 
of Pittsburgh, who also removed the old bridge. McMena- 
min & Sims of Philadelphia were contractors for the sub- 
structure and removed the old masonry from the river. 
Henry Shenk Company of Pittsburgh has the contract for 
the station building. 


SPECIAL RAIL INSPECTION 


In 1912 a special inspection service for rails, supplementary 
to that previously employed, was inaugurated by Robert W. 
Hunt & Company, Chicago, since which time it has been 
applied to over 4,500,000 tons of rails. While the ordinary 
inspection made by this and other testing companies is con- 
fined primarily to the examination of the finished rails, this 
special inspection provides for the stationing of additional 
inspectors throughout the mill where they can observe the 
principal steps in the manufacture of rails. As this service 
has now been in effect for four years it is possible to give 
some idea of its merits and of the results it is accomplish- 
ing. ~*The November Employees’ Bulletin of Robert W. Hunt, 
& Company contains an analysis of the statistics prepared 
by the rail committee of the American Railway Engineering 
Association for the year ending October 31, 1915, showing 
the number of failures reported from rails rolled under the 
special inspection as compared with those not subjected to 
it. This study shows that there were 19.6 failures reported 
per 100 track miles of rails rolled under this special inspec- 
tion as compared with 26.4 failures reported for those to 
which this inspection did not apply, or 40 per cent less fail- 
ures with rails subjected to the special inspection. 
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NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE DIS. 
CUSSES RAILROAD SITUATION 


A special meeting of the National Council of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States was held at Washington, 
D. C., on November 17 and 18 for the purpose of discussing 
some legal way of preventing an interruption of railroad 
service and some way of avoiding the conflict of 49 juris- 
dictions in railroad regulation. President Rhett, who pre- 
sided, pointed out that the association represents a member- 
ship of over 350,000 and that it was proposed to secure 
referendum votes to reflect the views of the business men 
of the country on these subjects. 

Dr. Charles R. Van Hise, president of the University of 
Wisconsin, discussed the Adamson law, which he declared 
imposed an unwarranted burden upon the public without 
any investigation as to whether it was justified or not. He 
said that it was necessary to enact legislation to prevent dis- 
aster to the public by a strike causing ‘the interruption of 
railroad service and advocated an amendment to the New- 
lands arbitration law providing for a public investigation 
and recommendations before a _ strike can legally be 
called. 

“Tf Congress will act in accordance with this recommenda- 
tion of President Wilson’s,”’ he said, ‘we shall probably get as 
far as we can at the present time; but, if necessary, regula- 
tion should go to its logical conclusion and provide that some 
public tribunal shall decide what is a fair wage. Such a 
tribunal might consist either of a division of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or a separate wage commission, but 
in either event a set of experts and statisticians should be 
at work all the time studying the question. Representatives 
of the employees and the employers might sit with this com- 
mission in each case.” 

Dr. Van Hise pointed out that, while railroads have been 
brought under a policy of strict governmental regulation, the 
employees are still as free as they were when the manage- 
ments were wholly free from regulation. They are so 
strongly organized as to conduct concerted wage movements 
but the public interest still is paramount. He gave 
an outline of the developments in the present wage con- 
troversy, saying that the action of Congress in passing the 
Adamson law was one-sided in that it did what the men 
asked, but did not do anything to prevent a recurrence of 
the situation. ‘We are now in the ignominious position,” 
he said, “where the same thing may be imposed upon us 
again. These same men may come back two years from 
now, or at the next presidential election, and say ‘if you 
don’t give us time and a half for overtime in four days, we 
will strike.’ If remedial legislation is not passed it is in- 
evitable that the country shall go through the same ig- 
nominious procedure unless a courage is exhibited which was 
not exhibited in this case.” He thought that the plan of 
requiring employees to sign a contract not to strike would not 
be feasible. 

W. C. Adamson, vice-chairman of the congressional Joint 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, discussed both the 
Adamson law and the proposed investigation by the New- 
lands committee. He insisted that the law provides for a 
limitation of the hours of work in the same way that the 
16-hour law did, but expressed the opinion that Congress 
would pass further legislation to prevent the interruption 
of transportation without waiting for .a report of the New- 
lands commitee. He said that the committee wishes to hear 
from everybody who has any information on the subject of 
railroad regulation and that because the committee was de- 
layed in beginning its work, it is probable that Congress will 
provide for an extension of time instead of requiring a re- 
port in January. He said there is no doubt about the 
plenary power of Congress to control all the operations of 
the railroads in interstate commerce, saying, “Congress has 
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the power to regulate wages in interstate commerce if it 
wants to, but it never has done so.” 

Mr. Adamson opposed the proposal of the railroads that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission take over the regula- 
tion of rates within the states, saying that the states were 
here before the Constitution and that in every commerce law 
ever passed it was necessary to recite that it did not apply 
to commerce within the states, in order to make it consti- 
tutional. “I do not know of anybody,” he said, “who ever 
asked these capitalists to go and buy up all the railroads 
that the people in the different states had helped to build 
and consolidate them into great systems to speculate on. That 
is not any more popular than absentee landlordism is in 
Ireland, and if the railroads would study and operate to 
please the people they would not have to work so hard to 
secure resolutions from chambers of commerce.” He said 
that the Republican convention in recommending centrali- 
zation of authority over transportation, wisely pointed out 
that the only way to do it was by an amendment to the con- 
stitution. He said he did not know whether anyone would 
seriously argue for government ownership of railroads but 
that government ownership would be the complete subjuga- 
tion of the government to the railroads. ‘In the first place,” 
he said, “they will be capitalized for 25 billion dollars. 
There is not that much money in the world, but the federal 
government can issue 25 billion dollars worth of bonds and 
the present holders of railroad securities would get the bonds, 
the government would have the property and we should have 
to hire the railroad managers to run the railroads, and it 
would be the most powerful political oligarchy that ever was 
on the face of the earth. We have never reached that ex- 
tremity and never shall until republican institutions bite the 
dust at the feet of despotism. It is not necessary. Under our 
system of government all the representatives have to do is 
to do their duty and they will control the railroads without 
owning them.” 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Railway Exe- 
cutives’ Advisory Committee, outlined the proposals which 
the railroads will lay before the Newlands committee for 
changes in our present method of regulation. He said the 
present system had its genesis in the abuses of the past and 
that the public is now concerned with the question whether 
this industry can survive if the system of regulation is to 
be permanently based upon principles of correction, repres- 
sion and punishment instead of on conservative principles. 
He said it is the judgment of railroad managers that the 
credit of the carriers is not as high and as stable as it ought 
to be. They have mortgaged their properties and borrowed 
because they are unable to finance through stock issues; and 
this until the equity in the property has been reduced to 
the danger point. No business can endure without capital 
that takes the risk of the business. The railroads’ proposals 
must be measured by the standard of public interest in the 
necessity for allowing the instrumentalities of commerce to 
meet the necessities of American commerce. “The high cost 
of living,” he said, ‘“‘is due to a limited supply of the things 
that people live on. If the supply could be doubled, prices 
would not be so high. Production could be increased if 
transportation facilities could be extended to the vast un- 
developed but productive areas of the American continent.” 

Mr. Thom said that the railroad business is managed ac- 
cording to political principles instead of on business prin- 
ciples and that it cannot be permanently useful unless it is 
treated as a business and regulated by one consistent and 
uniform governmental policy instead of by 49 governmental 
policies. He pointed out that about 85 per cent of the 
commerce of the country is interstate and that it is a right 
of each state to be protected against narrow and inadequate 
policies on the part of another state. 

Charles Nagel, former Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
said that when the railroad employees reflected upon the real 
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meaning of the eight-hour Jaw they would not accept it. He 
urged that the plan of arbitration be adhered to and he 
doubted the efficacy of a plan of wage regulation. 

Dr. Victor S. Clark of Washington, of the Carnegie In- 
stitution, formerly United States government investigator of 
railroad labor conditions in Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand, told of the success of the Canadian disputes act. 
He stated that about 225 cases have been handled under the 
act and that in the 75 cases regarding railroad service all 
but nine have been settled without strikes and that the act 
seemed to have even more popularity among the workers 
than among the railroad managers. 

Henry R. Towne of New York, President of the Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, outlined a plan for avoid- 
ing strikes and lockouts which has been endorsed by the 
Merchants’ Association of New York and presented by that 
body to the national chamber for referendum. The plan in- 
volves a system of contracts between the railroads and their 
employees with the establishment of funds by both parties 
from which penalties will be paid for breach of contract. 
The plan further involves contracts which are individual be- 
tween the railroad and each employee and not with a rail- 
road employees’ union. (See Railway Age Gazette, Septem- 
ber 29, page 545. 

H. A. Wheeler, vice-president of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, led the general discussion of the railroad 
situation and pointed out that since August, 1914, the people 
of the United States have invested more than two billion 
dollars in foreign securities while there had been practically 
no market for new railway stock issues. 

Invitations to be represented at the meeting had been sent 
to the executive officers of the four brotherhoods of train 
employees. Two of them had not replied at all. Presi- 
dent Carter of the firemen’s organization had replied that 
he would not be able to be present and a reply on behalf of 
President Garretson of the conductors’ organization, said 
that it would not be represented. 

At the concluding session the national council adopted 
resolutions recommending that a referendum or referenda be 
prepared and submitted, to ascertain the opinion of the busi- 
ness interests of the country, respecting legislation designed: 

(a) To prevent interruption of transportation service, 
pending the settlement of disputes between employers and 
employees of transportation lines, and to avoid any recur- 
rence of the situation created by the recently threatened rail- 
way strike, which situation the President of the United 
States declared in a statement made public on August 18, 
1916, “must never be allowed to arise again.” 

(b) To make certain that the transportation facilities of 
the country may be stabilized, improved and extended to 
meet and keep pace with the needs of commerce and the en- 
tire public. 

The referendum as it goes out will embody specific recom- 
mendations, and take into consideration suggestions made at 
the meeting regarding government ownership, federal regu- 
lation, federal incorporation, government supervision of the 
issuance of stock, and expansion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The chamber’s committee on the railroad situation has 
issued in pamphlet form a report of its work in endeavoring 
to bring about a settlement of the railway wage controversy 
during the spring and summer, along the lines of its proposal} 
for a reference of the entire controversy to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The report includes copies of all 
the correspondence of the committee on the subject, including 
that with the brotherhood officers, who had refused to give 
the committee any information; with the representatives of 
the railroads, with President Wilson and with the congres- 
sional committees. The report and the correspondence show 
the repeated but unsuccessful efforts made by the committee 
to secure a conference with the leaders of the brotherhoods. 
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and to secure information from them as to their side of the 
case, after which the brotherhoods’ publicity bureau had is- 
sued a statement charging the chamber with arriving at a 
conclusion “without hearing or asking for information from 
any one representing the employees.” It also describes the 
unsuccessful efforts of the committee to arouse interest in 
Washington in the seriousness of the situation throughout 
the progress of the controversy. 





THE CONCLUSION OF THE LOUISVILLE 
HEARING 


On November 17, C. H. Markham, president of the Illinois 
Central, H. E. Bryam, vice-president of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, G. L. Peck, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lines West and W. G. Besler, president of the Central 
of New Jersey, representing the executive committee of the 
American Railway Association, met with C. C. McChord, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission at Louisville, Ky., 
to discuss a plan of the American Railway Association to 
relieve the present car shortage. As a result of the confer- 
ence a committee of railroad operating officials will open 
offices at Washington, D. C., this week, where they will sit 
with a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
will have plenary power to adopt such emergency measures 
as necessary to facilitate the circulation and distribution of 
equipment in the country. The railroad members of the 
committee are as follows: George Hodges, chairman of the 
Committee on Relations Between Railroads of the American 
Railway Association, chairman, C. M. Sheaffer, general super- 
intendent transportation of the Pennsylvania; E. J. Pearson, 
vice-president of the New York, New Haven & Hartford; 
E. H. Coapman, vice-president and general manager of the 
Southern; W. A. Worthington, vice-president and assistant 
to the chairman of the Southern Pacific; W. L. Park, vice- 
president of the Illinois Central. The name of the member 
representing the Interstate Commerce Commission has not 
been announced. The immediate program of this committee 
will be to inaugurate such temporary measures of relief as 
are necessary, following which, it will make permanent 
alterations of the car service rules along the lines outlined in 
the report of the committee on car service of the American 
Railway Association published in the Railway Age Gazette 
last week. 

The Louisville hearing on the car shortage, conducted by 
Commissioner McChord, continued throughout last week: and 
was scheduled to terminate on Tuesday of this week. 

J. W. Roberts, superintendent of freight transportation of 
the Pennsylvania Lines West, was of the opinion that if the 
railroads had been compelled during the last few weeks to 
send home all empty cars, the traffic of the country would 
have been paralyzed, and that any radical or drastic action 
taken by the commission or the carriers in the present abor- 
mal circumstances would stop the wheels of business the 
country over. 

An attorney representing the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford read a telegram from Howard Elliott, president of 
the road, asserting that the entire country would suffer if the 
various New England roads were compelled to send all cars 
in excess of their ownership back to their owners. He stated 
that one reason for the excess of cars in that section was 
that the entire United States is calling upon New England 
for her manufactured products. New England, he asserted, 
possessed one sixth of the bank deposits of the country, all 
of which was a basis for credit and expansion for the entire 
country. Any reduction in the number of cars in New Eng- 
land would curtail business there and react disastrously on 
the rest of the country. 

A. R. Whaley, vice-president in charge of operation of 
the New Haven and its subsidiary, the Central New Eng- 
land, stated that the lack of common labor to handle freight 
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was a considerable factor in aggravating the car situation in 
New England today. He stated that during the past sum- 
mer his road sent agents into the south and brought back 
2,200 negroes to handle freight and install improvements. 
Within 24 hours after their arrival representatives of muni- 
tion plants and contractors offered them wages which the 
railroads could not meet. Two days before his departure for 
Louisville, only 400 of them were still in the employ of the 
company. Mr. Whaley also stated that an extension of the 
time fixed for putting the Safety Appliance Act into operation 
would release a large number of men for freight handling 
purposes. He asserted that several thousand New Haven 
cars had not yet been equipped with safety devices and that 
a large force of men was kept busy equipping them, so that 
they will be ready when the law goes into effect next July. 

Frank H. Alfred, general manager of the Pere Marquette, 
stated that the Panama Canal Act was responsible in some 
measure for the car shortage in his section of the country. 
A provision of the act prohibiting railroads from operating 
water and rail lines between the same points, according to 
Mr. Alfred, resulted in Great Lakes vessels being transferred 
to sea service with the result that an immense quantity of 
grain and coal formerly shipped over the lakes was now 
being transported by rail. He stated that coal supplies 
should be laid in during the summer months and advocated 
higher freight rates for coal during the winter months, the 
rate to increase every 30 days, and also the charging of pro- 
gressively increasing prices as incentives for the purchase of 
coal in summer. 

O. C. Castle, car service agent of the Southern Pacific, 
Texas Lines, charged the Erie with holding 50 carloads of 
apples for periods averaging 15 days, and announced that a 
total of more than 800 loaded cars of apples were on this line 
at the present time, numbering 50 per cent in excess of those 
on the line at the same time a year ago. T. H. Burgess, 
assistant general solicitor of the Erie, explained this situa- 
tion by stating that fruit growers of the west send their 
goods east before they are sold. He said that every one of 
the 50 cars mentioned by Mr. Castle was shipped with a 
sight draft attached to the bill of lading and that the con- 
signees would not take them. Under the ‘circumstances the 
Erie was powerless. 

F. B. Dow, examiner attorney of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, read several detailed statements prepared by 
inspectors of the commission working at Toledo, Chicago, 
Sandusky, Lorain, Ohio, and other terminals for coal ship- 
ments showing the loaded cars held for reconsignment, cars 
loaded with fuel coal for the carriers, empty coal cars, how 
long held, etc. It was shown that on November 17, a total 
of 6,539 coal cars were under load at Chicago, 1,437 being 
held for reconsignment. 

C. B. Phelps, superintendent of transportation of the 
Louisville & Nashville, charged an eastern Kentucky coal 
company with refusing to use cars which he had placed at 
its disposal for shipping contract coal to a Hamilton 
(Ohio) public utility. A representative of the company in 
question admitted the charge, but stated that his company 
did so because it wished to prorate the cars among all its 
contract customers north of the embargo line of the L. & N. 
It was further charged by the Louisville & Nashville that 
since November 1, it had loaded and billed 105 cars for the 
Hamilton (Ohio) utility company to be sent via the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, but that only 23 of these cars 
had ever reached their destination. 

Various railroads reported substantial progress in return- 
ing empty coal and refrigerator cars to owning roads, in 
accordance with the requests of Mr. McChord. 





BoLiviaNn RAILROAD TO BE OpENED.—The La Paz-Yunge} 
Railway will be opened for traffic December 1. The line is 
approximately 137 miles long. 
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A MOTOR-OPERATED CLAM [SHELL BUCKET 


An electrically operated clam shell bucket, which has been 
designed for use where the hoisting apparatus is equipped 
with a single hook of sufficient capacity to handle the weight 
of the bucket and its contents, has been developed by the 
Hayward Company, New York, and is now being used by a 
number of railways for excavating, loading and unloading 
operations, including the handling of coal and cinders. The 
bucket is operated electrically by means of a motor and 
transmission which are self-contained in the bucket. The 
motor, driving the winding drum through a train of gears 
enclosed in a dust and moisture proof case, closes the bucket 
by winding up on the drum a closing chain which is passed 
around a sheave in the lower center of the bucket. By re- 
versing the motor, the chain is unwrapped from the drum, 
allowing the bucket to open. 

The opening and closing motions are 


secured by the 














The Bucket and the Controller 


manipulation of a controller which is connected to the bucket 
motor by means of a flexible feeder cable containing the 


necessary number of electric conductors. In order to reduce 
the abrasion of these conductors, a cable reel is provided, 
which operates automatically, so that as the bucket is lifted 
or lowered the cable is wound up or paid out from the reel. 
The cable is also provided with a special center core for the 
purpose of taking the tensile strains from the conductors. 

A special feature of the construction of the motor unit is 
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the introduction into the transmission of a disk clutch which 
is adjustable for the load transmitted and which slips when- 
ever the jaws of the bucket come together or meet with an 
obstruction. This permits the motor to continue running un- 
til the controller is moved to the “off” position, and makes 
it impossible to stall the motor across the line when closing 
the bucket. 

As the opening and closing motions of the bucket are ob- 
tained through the operation of the motor, which is under 
the positive control of the man operating the controller, the 
bucket can be made to dig as little or as much as desired and 
its contents can be discharged rapidly or very slowly. 

Buckets of this type have been in service on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at East Altoona (two), Enola, West Phila- 
delphia and Huntington, for periods of one year or more. 
The first four are used exclusively for cleaning ash pits, but 
the one at Huntington is also used at times for coaling loco- 
motives. At some of these points it has been found possible, 
since the installation of the motor buckets, to dispense with 
the night forces at the ash pits, as they are of sufficient 
capacity to hold the night’s accumulation. These buckets 
are rated at 1 cu. yd. capacity and have an extreme width 
of 3 ft. 4 in. so that ample clearance is assured between the 
bucket and the side walls of the pits. It has been found 
that the crane operators can place the buckets in the pits 
without the assistance of a man on the ground, thereby re- 
ducing the operating expense in removing the ashes. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY 
COMMISSIONERS 


Proposed changes in methods of state and federal regu- 
lation of railroads were the principal topics of discussion at 
the concluding sessions of the convention of the National 
Association of Railway Commissioners held in Washington 
last week. The proceedings of the first two days of the con- 
vention, November 14 and 15, were reported in last week’s 
issue. 

The association passed resolutions on the recommendation 
of its committee on state and federal legislation endorsing the 
Sheppard bill introduced in Congress at the last session. 
providing for an amendment to the act to regulate commerce 
to prevent the Interstate Commerce Commission from exer- 
cising jurisdiction over rates within a state until there has 
been a judgment of a court of competent jurisdiction hold- 
ing the state rate unreasonable. The convention also 
adopted a resolution proposed by the same committee favor- 
ing the creation of regional commissions subordinate to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but after long discussion 
referred back to the committee for report next year a pro- 
posal to give the Interstate Commerce Commission jurisdic- 
ion over the issuance of securities and a proposal for the cre- 
ation of a separate bureau for the purpose of prosecuting 
cases before the Interstate Commerce Commission as a repre- 
sentative of the public. It was decided to appoint a new 
committee of seven members to consider and report at the 
next annual meeting on the question of public ownership 
and operation of public utilities as contrasted with private 
ownership of public utilities. A committee on car service 
and demurrage was appointed to confer with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to request that immediate steps be 
taken to relieve the car shortage situation and the committee 
on state and federal legislation was authorized and directed 
to appear before the Newlands committee at its hearing this 
week and to take such action as it deems wise and just in the 
premises. 

The association also adopted a resolution recommending 
that the act to regulate commerce be amended to confer full 
power upon the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
rules and regulations in the matter of the exchange, inter- 
change and return of empty freight cars to the owning roads. 
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It was also decided to petition the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to consider the advisability of amending its rules 
of practice so that the commission would render no decision 
in any case in which at least one member of the commission 
shall not have heard the entire evidence, except where a 
referee or examiner has been appointed to take testimony, in 
which case the referee or examiner shall submit his findings 
of fact to all interested parties for their criticism before sub- 
mitting it to the commission. ‘The Interstate Commerce 
Commission was also asked to insert in its annual report 
forms pages for the reporting of a classification of operating 
expenses between freight, passenger and joint expenses. 

A resolution was adopted expressing the sense of the meet- 
ing that if the Interstate Commerce Commission orders a 
change in the fiscal year for which annual reports are filed, 
the state commissions shall call for reports for the calendar 
year 1916 and ask their state legislatures to authorize the 
change in the fiscal year at the earliest opportunity. 


STATE AND FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


The report of the committee on state and federal legisla- 
tion, L. B. Finn of the Kentucky commission, chairman, was 
the last to be presented and its discussion occupied nearly a 
day and a half. The committee on capitalization and in- 
tercorporate relations had submitted a report recommending 
federal regulation of security issues, but its discussion was 
postponed until after the report of the legislative committee 
had been presented and it was then ordered to be filed. 

The legislative committee presented the results of a ques- 
tionnaire on the question of exclusive federal regulation of 
railroads, which it had submitted to the various state com- 
missions and to which 28 replies were received. All but two 
that replied opposed exclusive federal regulation. The 
Pennsylvania commission expressed the opinion that it would 
be a wiser policy to centralize a great deal of power ex- 
clusively in the federal government, but where or how the 
line could be drawn it does not know. The New York com- 
mission stated that certain of its members are united in the 
belief that certain elements of regulation should be cen- 
tralized in the federal government. The committee sub- 
mitted a series of resolutions, the first of which was that en- 
dorsing the Sheppard bill which was passed after consid- 
erable discussion with but one dissenting vote. W. T. Em- 
met of the New York Second District Commission, said that 
he was in favor of the enlargement of the powers of the fed- 
eral commission and some diminution of the powers of 
the state commission and he cited the discrimination created 
by the fact that New York has a 2-cent passenger fare while 
the interstate fare is 214 cents a mile in that territory. 
Clifford Thorne, chairman of the Iowa commission, said that 
a proposal to centralize regulation in the hands of the fed- 
eral government was a proposal to overthrow our present 
form of government. He said that he would not claim that 
the state commissions were always right, but that he had 
found 11 rate cases involving a conflict between the juris- 
diction of the states and the federal government and that in 
no case, whether the interstate rates were made by the com- 
mission or by the railroads themselves, had the findings of 
the state commission been sustained. ‘In other words,” he 
said, “our batting average is very low.” He also objected 
because important cases are decided without the evidence 
having been heard by any member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and on a “secret” report submitted by an 
examincr. He said he was not criticizing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but that he thought it was “a little 
more removed from the people” than the state commissions 
and that in cases of discrimination between them the de- 
cision should be left to the decision of the courts. 

The second recommendation of the committee, that a state 
or an interested shipper should have the same right to a 
court review of negative orders of the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission as is allowed as to affirmative orders of the 
commission, was adopted, but as to its third recommendation, 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission be given power 
“to compel proper publicity” as to issues of securities by 
interstate carriers, there were many differing opinions. Many 
of the commissioners were not satisfied with the publicity 
plan, insisting on the regulation of security issues, but when 
a substitute resolution was introduced by Mr. Thorne, giving 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to regulate 
securities while reserving the powers of the states, objection 
was made that such a plan would complicate the present 
situation. J. O. Carr of the New York second district com- 
mission and E. O. Edgerton of the California commission 
argued strongly in favor of exclusive federal regulation of 
securities to avoid the delay and confusion which they said 
now exists when a railroad is required to go to several states 
to have a bond issue approved. Mr. Edgerton described a 
case where the California commission had authorized a large 
issue of bonds by the Southern Pacific, part of the proceeds 
of which was to be spent for improvements in California, 
but its action had been nullified when the Arizona commis- 
sion refused to approve the issue unless a certain part of 
the money was to be spent in Arizona. He said the position 
of the railroads is made intolerable when states engage in 
such a “scramble,” and that he was not advocating less 
regulation but more efficient regulation. Mr. Carr said the 
present situation is ridiculous and merely adds to the ex- 
penses which are paid by the people. Thomas Duncan, 
chairman of the Indiana commission, said that dual control 
of securities would not work, that there is some justice in 
the claim of the railroads that there is too much regulation, 
and that the scheme of regulating securities will fail unless 
the states give up some of their rights. O. P. Thompson, of 
Illinois, objected to a surrender by the states of authority 
over stock and bond issues, saying that the next step would 
be to ask them to give up their control of rates and the power 
of incorporation for the same reasons. J. L. Bristow, of 
Kansas, said there might be some excuse for the action of 
the Arizona commission and said that a road in his state 
had had its ability to serve the people of the state impaired 
because it had mortgaged its property in the state to buy a 
railroad 1,000 miles away. C. E. Elmquist, of Minnesota, 
moved that the entire question be referred back to the com- 
mittee for report next year and after some discussion it was 
so decided. 

The resolution recommending regional commissions was 
adopted by a vote of 21 to 15 after eight different drafts had 
been discussed. In its final form it was as follows: ‘We 
believe the time of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the time consumed in the disposing of cases would be con- 
served by the creation of subordinate or regional commis- 
sions, the right being reserved for appeal or review in proper 
cases by the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

No report was presented by the committee on car service 
and demurrage, but members of the Nebraska, Kansas, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Washington and Oregon commis- 
sions held a meeting and asked that the subject of the car 
shortage be made a special order of business. Commissioner 
Funk of Illinois was made chairman of a committee to con- 
fer with the Interstate Commerce Commission on the sub- 
ject. 

Commissioner Yates of Illinois read into the record an 
editorial from a Washington newspaper expressing the 
opinion that the state commissioners were actuated by fear 
of losing their jobs in opposing federal regulation. This he 
denounced as a “gratuitous insult” and had it referred to a 
committee. 


VALUATION REPORT 


The valuation committee, Charles E. Elmquist of Minne- 
sota, chairman, presented a report outlining in detail the 
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interest of the state commissions in the valuation of rail- 
roads being made by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and outlining the attitude of the state commission toward 
many of the questions involved in the valuation. The report 
also described the work of the valuation committee appointed 
by the National Association of Railway Commissioners, which 
in May, 1916, established a bureau at Washington with the 
approval and encouragement of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and of the division of valuation. C. B. Aitchison re- 
signed as chairman of the Oregon commission to become the 
solicitor for the valuation committee and its Washington repre- 
sentative, devoting his entire time to the service of the 
state commissions in connection with federal valuation mat- 
ters. Financial support for this work has been received from 
16 states and others have assisted in various ways. Through 
this Washington bureau the committee has kept in close 
touch with the work of the division of valuation and has 
taken the lead in getting interested state commissions into 
conference for the purpose of analysis of various phases of 
the valuation situation. A number of properties have been 
inspected with the state commissions and their engineers, 
field notes prepared by the federal engineers have been 
checked and field parties have been visited to obtain first hand 
information as to the manner in which the work is being done. 
There have been daily discussions with officers or employees 
of the commission concerning the features of the work which 
affect the states. A number of special studies have been 
undertaken and a large amount of unit cost data has been 
assembled, supplied by the engineering departments of vari- 
ous commissions. Progress reports have been sent to the 
state commissions from time to time and special information 
has been supplied to the commissions interested in special 
valuations under way. 

The committee holds that undue haste in the making of 
the federal appraisal is to be deprecated, and that the work 
should be done so thoroughly, that no question will remain 
open as to its accuracy and justness, or else the appraisal 
should not be made at all. It also holds that the question 
of whether a single value is to be deduced as the value of 
the property of any certain railroad is one of prime import- 
ance. ‘The contention is made that such a construction may 
not be placed upon the federal valuation act. Upon this 
point, the report says: “The committee regards of primary 
importance the question of construction of the valuation act, 
as to whether the commission (Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission) is directed, after investigating the three costs and 
the history of each carrier, to deduce a single sum and to 
state the same as being the value of the property of the 
railroad without reference to the purposes for which the 
appraisal was made, and without qualification of the term 
‘value.’ Such a construction of the act has seemed to the 
committee to be clearly negatived by its terms; and to be 
contrary to the intention of Congress as expressed in debates 
and antecedent history of the movement for a physical valua- 
tion; and, if adopted would lead to inconclusive, mislead- 
ing, and confused results. Inasmuch as the decisions of the 
Supreme Court as to valuation are still largely unsettled, and 
the valuation-act does not contemplate that some important 
elements, which must be taken into account in determining 
value in a rate case, should be investigated in the present 
proceedings; and because of the loose sense in which the 
elusive term ‘value’ is commonly applied to different and 
repugnant ideas, this committee has consistently opposed the 
construction of the act contended for by the carriers, which 
would culminate in a single ultimate finding of the value of 
the property of the carrier, based upon the principles which 
would be applied in a condemnation case. In the tentative 
valuations so far served by the commission are to be found no 
ultimate finding of value, in the sense contended for by the 
carriers, but there are findings of the various elements of 
value, stated separately and in detail as in the act required.” 
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The committee on railway service, accommodations and 
claims, E. C. Niles of New Hampshire, chairman, pointed 
out that shippers’ claims on account of overcharges under 
the interstate commerce act must be filed within two years 
of the date of their accrual, while the claims of a railroad 
against a shipper based on an undercharge is barred only 
by the statute of limitations. This distinction the committee 
believes unjust and it recommended that the committee on 
state and federal legislation be authorized on behalf of the 
association to take such steps as may be necessary to secure 
from Congress the same limitation upon claims by carriers 
for undercharges as is established by law upon claims by 
shippers for overcharges. 

The committee on rates, W. S. Stutsman of the North Da- 
kota commission, chairman, presented a review of the Shreve- 
port rate case with a conclusion that the legislation covered 
by the resolution passed at the 1914 session of the associa- 
tion, recommending the amendment to the act which is pro- 
vided for by the Sheppard bill, is vital to the continued 
existence of state railroad commissions and the exercise of 
the powers and duties with which they are charged by law. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Max Thelen, 
chairman of the California Railroad Commission; first vice 
president, E. C. Niles of the New Hampshire commission; 
second vice president, Charles E. Elmquist of the Minne- 
sota commission; secretary, W. H. Connolly, secretary di- 
vision of valuation of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
assistant secretary, J. B. Walker of the New York First 
District Commission. It was decided to hold the next con- 
vention in Washington on October 16, 1917. 


A NEW 90-LB. RAIL SECTION 


The Chicago & North Western has designed a new 90-lb. 
rail section for use in its 1917 rolling, which embodies 
a number of features of interest. Before designing this sec- 
tion careful consideration was given to the probable necessity 
for increasing the weight of rail in the future and the con- 
clusion was reached that the 90-lb. and 100-lb. sections will 
be sufficiently heavy for the traffic of the North Western for 
many years. A new 100-lb. section was designed two years 
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New C. & N. W. 90-lb. Rail 


ago and has been used since that time with very satisfactory 


results. The new 90-Ib. section has been designed for main 
line use with that section. While not the governing prin- 
ciple in the design of the new rail, advantage was taken of 
the opportunity to adapt it to the 100-Ib. joint to enable the 
same angle bars to be used with both sections of rail. Also 
the same joint and intermediate tie plates may be used for 
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both the new 90 and 100-lb. sections, although the width of 
the base differs slightly. This uniformity of fastenings will 
aot only prevent confusion, but will result in very material 
economies in the amount of material held in stock. 


CoMparisoN BETWEEN 90-Ls, Rait SEcTIONS 


Pes 
W. A, SoC. E. A.R. A. 

. 90 Ib. 90 Ib, (A) 90 1b. (B) 90 1b. 
WEEE CID via twa neseee we ce 90 90 90 89. 
RE CC i § 17/32 5% 3% 5 17/64 
Width of base (in.)......... 5 5/64 5% 53 4 49/64 
Thickness of base (in.)...... 1 1/32 59/64 1 1.1732 
Wiatn of head (in.)......... 24% 2% 2 9/16 2 9/16 
Thickness of head (in.)...... 1 17/32 1 19/32 1 1$/32 1 39/64 
Thickness cof web (in.)...... XY 9/16 9/16 9/16 

Above neutral axis.......... 3.056 2.83 3.085 2.825 
Below neutral axis.......... 2.475 2.54 2.54 2.445 
Fishing depth (in.).......... 2 31/32 2 55/64 3 5/32 2% 
Ages head (ad) if.). «6s séscs 3.35 3.68 3.20 3.56 
Area head gl Ot ee 38.0 42.0 36.2 40.1 
AEE WED (66, 18.) occscccas 1.75 1.85 2.12 1.70 
Area web (per cent)........ 19.8 21.0 24.0 19.2 
Area base (sq. in.).....c0.0. Sure 3.30 35 3.61 
Area base (per cent)........ 42.2 37.0 39.8 40.70 
Area total (sq. in.)......... 8.82 8.83 8.82 8.87 
Moment of inertia........... 36.72 34.4 38.70 32.3 
Section modulus (head)...... 12.02 12.3 12.56 11.45 
Section modulus (base)...... 14.82 13.2 15.23 t3.21 
Ratio of mom. inertia to area 4.16 3.90 4.39 3.64 
Ratio of sec. modulus to area. 1.36 1.39 1.42 1.29 


In designing the new section an endeavor was made to 
secure a sufficient fishing depth to enable a joint of the 
requisite strength to be used and also to secure a thicker base 
than previously employed. As a result the new section is a 
compromise between the American Railway Association, A 
and B sections. The rail has the same thickness of flange 
as the B section (1 1-32 in.) but has a fishing depth of 
2 31-32 in. as compared with 3 5-32 in. for the A.R.A. 
type A section and 2 5-8 in. for the B section. As a result 
the moment of inertia approaches that of the A section, being 
36.72 as compared with 38.70 for the A section and 32.3 for 
the B section. To secure the desired distribution of metal 
the head and the web are 1-16 in. narrower than the Ameri- 
can Railway Association section. Thirty-eight per cent. of 
the metal is in the head of this section as compared with 36.2 
per cent in the A section and 40.1 per cent in the B section. 
Other comparisons are shown in the accompanying table. 
This rail has been designed under the direction of W. H. 
Finlay, chief engineer. 





THE “PHILADELPHIA PLAN” 


The Philadelphia Bourse, with nine other commercial or- 
ganizations of that city, acting through the “Joint Commit- 
tee on Reasonable Regulation of Railroads,” Malcolm Lloyd, 
Jr., chairman, has issued a circular outlining views which it 
is proposed to present before the Newlands committee. By 
this program it is proposed to place regulation in the exclu- 
sive control of the federal government, enlarge and reorganize 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and give the govern- 
ment regulatory body jurisdiction over labor disputes and 
the legalization of agreements—such as pools—designed to 
eliminate wasteful and unnecessary duplication of railroad 
facilities and competition. The “Philadelphia Plan” is the 
result of a nine months’ study of existing conditions and of 
expert advice from many quarters. It aims to place all 
phases of railroad regulation in the hands of the federal 
government, without impairment of the rights of the states to 
the fair proportionate taxation of railroad property within 
their borders, and without surrender by the railroads of 
rights granted them by state charters, provided such rights 
are not inconsistent with the federal charters. It calls for 
the division of the country into districts corresponding to the 
freight territorial districts each to be under a regional or 
district subcommission. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, sitting in Washington, would consist of the chairman or 
heads of the regional subcommissions. The authority of the 
Inverstate Commerce Commission would be extended to the 
seitlement of railroad labor disputes. Through membership 
in one or more of the ten commercial bodies all the business 
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interests of Philadelphia and vicinity will support this pro- 
gram of legislation. The Joint Committee will lay its pro- 
gram before the trade bodies of the country within the next 
few weeks with request for their action. 





A NEW HOIST 


The Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, has recently intro- 
duced a portable hoist for the use of those who prefer manilla 
rope to wire rope for light hoisting and hauling. The hoist 
has a lifting capacity of 600 lb. and weighs less than 350 
lb. completely equipped. It is 21% in. long by 31% in. 
wide and 23 in. in height. The drum is 7 in. in diameter 
by 17 in. long with 5-in. flanges and accommodates 300 ft. 
of 7 in. manilla rope. The base is so arranged that it may 
be clamped to a circular column or pipe and by removing 
the clamps can be readily bolted to any convenient support. 

The square piston, reversible driving engine, drum release 
clutch and worm-operated hand brake are essentially the 

















New Ingersoll-Rand Hoist 


same as in the portable hoist described in the Railway Age 
Gazette of September 25, 1914, the main differences being 
in the diameter and length of the drum, the width of the 
flanges and the main frame and over-all dimensions. 

The hoist is built for operation either by compressed air 
or steam. Although designed primarily for underground 
work, it is adaptable for general hoisting, hauling and 
handling in mines, tunnels, quarries and industrial plants. 
These hoists have been in actual service since the latter part 
of 1914 and are used extensively by industrial plants in 
their yards for shifting cars and by railroads in coal mining 
service. They are particularly adaptable for service in rail- 
road yards where compressed air is available. 





CAR SHORTAGE STATISTICS 


The American Railway Association, under date of Novem- 
ber 13, published a bulletin as follows: 

The American Railway Association makes public herewith 
its customary statement of freight car surpluses and shortages 
showing that November 1, 1916, on the railroads of the 
United States there was a net freight car shortage of 108,010 
cars. The net shortage on September 30 was 60,697; on 
September 1, 19,873. On August 1 there was an actual net 
surplus of 9,762 idle cars. 

The association also makes public a statement showing car 
shortages and surpluses since January 2, 1907, when the 
railroads began compiling these figures regularly. These 
figures show that for the whole period of nearly eight years 
preceding the middle of August this year, there had been 
a continuous net surplusage of cars not in use on American 
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railroads except for about one month in 1909, three months 
in 1912, one month in 1913 and the month of March this 


year. 


In 1908 there was at one time a surplusage of over 


413,000 cars, and at no time during the year were there less 
than 100,000 idle cars. 


time during the year less than 20,000 cars standing idle. 
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In 


January, 1912, there was a net surplusage of approximately 
136,000. From November, 1913, until March, 1916, there 
was a continuous surplusage of cars, the number running in 
October, 1914, to over 200,000 when the figures became so 






































































































































In 1909 the maximum net surplusage was 332,513. In large that the American Railway Association stopped com- 
Total 1 IDLE f IDLE v Total. To IDLE Ne 
Date Surplus tees CARS a... Date Pc ol Pl CARS sees Date Surplus sues CARS ies 
1907. 1908. 1909. 
January 2* 29,855 | 115,348 | ...... 85,493 January 8....| 341,763 653 | 341,110] ...... January 6... .| 333,019 506 | 382,513} ...... 
February 6 12,018 | 149,885 | |... 137,847 « "92... .] 342,580 738 | 341,842 “ ....| 311,664 358 | 311,306] ...... 
April 10. . 15,037 | 96,154 | ...... 81,117 February 5. ..} 343,928 Foe eo eee February 3...} 301,571 288 | 301,283] ...... 
May 15 21,437 | 55,428 | ...... 33,991 . 9.. | 322.513 | 1,249 | 321,264] :..... . 17. ..} 301,441 470 | 300,971] ...... 
“ 29 24,945 | 42,970 | ...... 18,025 March 4.....] 314,992 L689) | Sik S73) ...... March 3..... 9 685 | 299,240) ...... 
June 12 40,343 | 11... 8,018 ae | aes 297,042 | 1,007 | 296,035] ...... a | ee. 291,418 550 | 290,86N | ...... 
‘ 23 coe ee 1,599 April 1....... 307,510 528 | 306,982] ...... eA Sw sen 296,600 399 | 296,201] ...... 
July 10 20,813 37,370 ae | Pe 375,770 146 | 375,624] -..... Apri ae... 22 296,663 343 | 296,320] ..... 
fe Se 1,954 | 18,753 | 32,201] ...... je ees 413.605 267 | 413838] ...... ; 282,328 407 | 281.5311 ...... 
August’ 7 46,650 | 18,814 27,836] .... May 13. 404,534 159 | 404,375] ...... May 12....... 284,479 187 } 284,202] .... 
at ae 40,477 | 22,628 We] -....: “27 381,904 125 | 381,779] ...... J eee 273,890 | 1,240 | 272,650 
September 4. | 21,639] 31,679 | ..... 10,040 June 10....... 349,994 427 | 349,567| ...... dine WO: ce -ce 277,559 285) 277.2714 1... 
oI8.-| 17.251 | 64,920 | oo. 47,669 i 313,298 451 | 312,847] ...... a 262,944 $27 | 262,117 | .... 
October 2 6,193 | 64,469 | ...... 58,276 July 8 303,560 518 | 303,032] ...... A eee 127 530 | 250,747 | .... 
ae 4,258 | 85,764 81,506 “ 9 308,680 509 | 308,171] ...... July 21...... 243,324 339 | 242,985 
; 30....] 3,946 | 90,757 |... 86,811 August 5 281,621 635 | 280,986] ...... August 4..... 207,173] 1,626} 205,547] ...... 
November 13. .| 12,201 | 57,003 Wee Je ee 253,003 854 | 252,140] ...... w-18.....) 159,424] 2,009 | 157,415 
. 2 40,348 | 17,964 2) ee September 2. .| 222,632 | 1,418 | 221,214] ...... September 1..] 110,576] 3,899] 106,677 | .... 
December 11. .} 119,339 | 4,520 | 114,819] ...... 16..] 173,587 | 2,935 | 170,652] ...... “ 15..) 78,798] 7,425] 71,373 
24. | 209,310 724 | 208,586] ...... “ 30..} 133,792 | 8,114 | 125,678] ...... “ 29. | 53,388] 14,582] 38,806 
October 14. ...] 115,036] 13,199 | 11,837] ...... October 13....) 35,977| 23,481] 12,546] ...... 
_ « — 28....] 110,912 | 10,839 | 100,075] ...... « 97...) 30,896 | 36,636] ...... 5,740 
*Reports from January 2, 1907, to October 2, 1907 (inclusive). November = : a. reed yon wee November 10..} 36,616 ae ‘ * : = 3,286 
SHS PEM 25. t k Pa6I07 ...... “ 24..| 39,528| 27,496 | 12,082] .... 
casos fps aie eimai aaa December 9. .] 175,643 | 1,679 | 173,964 | <1... December 10..| 57,470 | 18,593 | 38,877 
the roads ‘in the Association. “ 2° 222,077 1,019 221 058 ee “ 22. 58,354 24.054 $4,300 
Total Total IDLE Net IDLE oti 
asad Surplus | Shortage | CARS | Shortage saad Gueplus | Sietage | CARS| Shortage sassed surplus | Shortage | CARS | shortage 
1910. Pee 1si1. 1912. 
January t =a = ay tenes January 4 110,432 | 3,508 | 106,924] ...... January 3....] 142,316] 6,378 | 135,938) ||... 
Fel ear 1600 | 26625| 28975| 0.111! 34 122,297 | 2,477 | 119,820] ...... “ " 17....] 102,479 | 12,194 90,285) 41... 
ebruery 8) 45813] 31208 | 14300] 22027. February i...| 156,355 | 1/287 | 155,068] ||... « 31.1] 551592] 23011 | 32,581] | 721": 
. ee 3 a « 175,609 | 1,942 | 173,667| ...... February 14...| 50,886 | 36,928 13,958] 17777! 
March 2.. 45,315 | 20,00 ~~ bob March 1 192,673 | 2831] 189,842] ...... “ ...) 44,984 | 37,142 7,842] oo... 
._ = eng Be BR a cite 208,527 | 1,266 | 207,261| ...... March 13..... 46,028 | 42/985 3,043] ooo, 
sg Beet ee) eel © Kaa 196,217 | 1,330 | 194,887] ...... “97.....| 52,682 | 33,974 | 18,708} 77°): 
April 13 Be acnd io Cn April 12...... 187,219 | 1,166 | 186,053] ...... April 11...... 94,943 | 15,554 79,389] . 1... 
ne, ot eed “ 189,524 | 2,518] 187,006] ...... April 25...... 151,186 }| 12,305 | 188,881] _..... 
May 1 127, 148 * r 0661 teense May 10....... 188,847 1,569 | 187,278] ...... May 9 136,776 6,678 130,098} ...... 
25 1 15,390 4,729 a7 i, eee 168,233 835 | 167,398 | ...... i. Sea 123,683 74g2 ) 1620) ...... 
June 8 129,508 | 2,729 122433 steeee ee 169,006 | 2,204 | 166,802] ...... June 6....... 89,208 | 2,822 86,386] 0.2... 
22 125,644 | 3.011 ~ od (ba - eee 165,934 | 2,764 | 163,170 | ...... a a. 73,464] 5,746 Ch ae 
July 6 143,824 959 > lee oe ee 165,508 | 1,887 | 163,621 July: 4.0.0... 70,731 | 6,707 (64,024 
eee toe 1 eo i, See 150,433 | 1,361 | 149,072 | .... Ps sc ccl 75,389 | 6,467 | 98,922 
August 3 po eg Bd fied BS August 2..... 130,136 | 2,045 | 128,091] ...... August 1... .. 65,904 | 9,394 36,510 
ep 78,760 | 5,081 <td NB as 108,000 | 3,830 | 104,170 “"15.....] 58,623 | 14,722 43,901} | 
‘ 31 60,022 | 9,293 roy 4 ae oe 88,866 | 4325] Sioa] ...... “ 29.....] 36,047 | 26,297 Ss) (ire 
September 4 54,800 7,814) 4 hehe September 13..} 70,722 | 6,439] 64,283] ...... September 12. .] 27,380 | 36,000 | ----- 8,620 
; 42,469 | 17,941 | 24,528) ...... “ 27..| 58,38 8,344} 50,038] ...... «“ 26..| 26,754 | 44,547 17,793 
October 12 ted 4 De October 11....| 48,854 | 12957 | 35,897 |... October 10....} 22810 | 54,389 | «----- 3157" 
Nov hg? 34581 1000 3581 | «~ 95....| 39,306 | 18,774] 20532] |... < "98. ...4 172801 67,970 1 «----: 49,981 
ee 93 43°066 | 14°673 28°39 rebie b November 8..| 45,290] 18,776] 26,514] ...... November 7 19,897 | 71,156 | ---.-- 51,250 
December 7 53915 | 11901] 42014] |... “ 22..] 43,059 | 19,949] 23,0) ...... 21..| 22,363 | 73,475 | ------ $1,112 
“ 21 | 62118 | 10705 | 514i3] oo December 6..| 53,840] 17,697] 36,143] _..... : 30..] 26,1385 | 62,5386 | ------ 36,401 
“2 ee isha fie “ 20. 646 | 11,832] 76,814] ...... December 14..| 26,614 | 61,006 veeee | 34,802 
“ 31..] 50659 | 33,601 E7,05R1 |... 
Total t {DLE : iis [DLE Net 
ete recta wll Pl CARS ecetes Date Pn siaites aks es inate Ps Shortage CARS | Shortage 
1913. 1914. 1915. " 
January 15 53,230 | 24,791 | 28,439] ...... January 1....] 190,521] 1.671 | 188,850) ...... February 1....| 280,573 | 1,162 | 279,411 
Rialaeenerey 1 a 62.045 24785 37/260 Sahin “ 15....] 217,274 2,385 214,889} ...... March 1...... 322,290 543 321,747 
> 15. + 52.700 30.517 29 183 ase February ut 211,960 2,282 209,678 i ieeee April ee 327,441 357 327,084 
March 1.....| 58,529 | 27,148 | 31,381] ...... +] 199,385 | 2,833 | 197,052 May 1........ 292,269 966 | 291,303 
tae oe 57998 | 20223 | 377751 ...... March 1..... 159,480 | 5,573 | 153,907 ane. cccs5. 300,146 218 | 299,928 
April 1 68.792 10804 57 98S et ae ececee 132,010 7,145 124,865 July 1 ce cevere 276,421 735 275,636 
“ 15 707 15 13.217 57 498 hee April ae 141 020 2,013 139,5 12 August nat ois 266,312 948 265,364 
May 1 53,977 | 14,178 S200 ...:<» “ 15....... 213,324 455 | 212,869 September 1 191,309 6,300 | 185,009 
ie 48. 61.269 | 10.975 50204| |... May 1....... 230,533 1,654 | 228,879] ...... October 1.....| 88,351 | 10,010} 78,341 
« 31. 60291} 9383 | 509081 |... ge | ee 239,406 764 | 238,642 November 1...] 55,793 | 27,525 | 28,268] ...... 
eee eee aon f 53 Q= : i 242,572 770 | 241,802 December 1 60,793 | 23,391] 37.4021 .... 
Fume 14....... 71,126 7,199 63,927 caus “ 45 932'994 680 032334 
A apmaens, eet peel epee 7°77. ak Serre 220875 | 1,233 | 219,542 
August 1... 69,716 | 11,261 | 58,455] ...... ee 228,384 | 1,843 | 226,541 1 IDLE | _ Net 
Rt . 15 69.253 14828 54.425 August Ri kaon 198,998 2,333 196,665 Date Bh ee CARS Shortag: 
September 1..| 73,576 | 15,270 | 58,306] ...... . 1..... 174,260 | 2,115 | 172,145 
ae “« 15. 61.753 21594 40,159 ’ oan : : September Bs 165,244 1,918 163,326 1916. i . 
October 1....] 41,994 | 31,620 | 10,374] 22... * 15. .| 138,108 | 2,059 | 136,049 January 1..... 70,301 | 23,310} $/.0n 
2 45°" | 37198 | 43246 | ......| 6,048 October 1....] 133,382] 2,355 | 131,027) ...... February 1....| 53,611} 33,312} 20.299 | ...... 
pg ee eee ‘ 1842 «  15....) 154,342 | 2,360 | 051,982] ...... March 1 .| 43,025 | 62,562] -..-: 19,537 
November 1..] 38,276] 40,118 | ..... . ; ‘April 1 52274 | 47.636 4.638 
“ 5 3 2 | ..... 6[.:_———_—_—_ —§_—__ <_< fii ft .. . . . . - v4, ’ oa “fee 
. 1 Sal was ar aoe Janse i... 63,344 | 29,983 | 33,361 | .....- 
December 1..| 67,466 10,212 57,258 i... 5 : ; : pad 2 R17 57,693 
& 15. | 107.513 5.968 | 101.545] ...... Note.—During the period from October 15, oe See 70,310 | 12,617 so03a | 
1914 to February 1, 1915, the net car sur- July 1........ 68,035 | 15,801 "9'762 bias 
plusage was so larg: and the railroad depres- August 1...... 49,753 39,991 as 9.973 
sion so acute, that The American Railway September 1..} 45,044 | 64,917 60.697 
Association, as a measure of economy, tem- September 30..] 34,157 | 94,854 108,010 
porarily discontinued the compilation November 1. 24,064 | 132,074 isi 



































1910 the maximum was nearly 143,000 for July 6, and there 
was throughout that year a net surplusage of at least 7,000 
cars not requisitioned by shippers. 
numbered on March 15 over 207,000, and there was at no 





For 1911, surplus cars 


piling them. Compilation was resumed on F ebruary 1, 1915, 





Car Surpluses and Shortages from 1907 to 1916 


when idle cars still numbered over 279,000. 


The number of freight cars owned by the railroads of the 
country was increased during that same eight years from 
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1,991,557 on July 1, 1907, to 2,447,178 on July 1, 1916. 

The special conference committee held a meeting at Wash- 
ington on Wednesday with the Car Service Commission of the 
American Railway Association to organize its work, and 
planned to seek an early conference with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN SEPTEMBER! 


The following is a list of the most notable train accidents 
that occurred on the railways of the United States in the 
month of September, 1916. 


Collisions 
Kind of Kind of 
Date Road Place Accident train Kil’d Inj’d 
6. Illinois Central ......Effingham. be F. & F. 1 3 
8. Int. & G. North’n.... Lillian. xc F. & F. 3 0 
he 456s eased cai Phillipsburg. xe F. & F. 0 6 
Lt: PONDS 26 as onnaa ware’ New York xe P. & F. 0 14 
*18. Missouri Pacific ....Stuart, Colo. be F. & F. 3 3 
19, Carolina & N. W....Cliff, N.C. be F. & F, 1 2 
Derailments 
Cause of Kind of 
Date Road Place Derailm’t train Kil’d Inj’d 

2. Grand R. & Ind..... Mancelona. b. rail P. O- “ts 
6. Central Vermont ....S. Amherst b. beam P. 0 0 
7. N. Y., Chi. & St. L..Newton Falls d. truck F. 1 1 
S. Balt; & Ohi0...s. <0 Van Buren. neg. le 0 1 
8. Ches. & Ohio........ Medford. d. track p. 0 4 
17. Missouri Pacific ....Moundville. d. track ps 0 4 
20. Atchison, T. & S, F..Kingman. unx P. 4 5 
20: “WAERADION: aos ccieanes Alberta. unx Ee 3 1 
26. Del. & Hudson.......Ray Brook. b. rail Pp. s« 1206 
OO POBOS Kicesevesecous King’s Mills,O. unx Pp. 2 7 


The trains in collision near Effingham, IIl., on the night 
of the 6th were through freights. Both locomotives and 15 
cars were damaged. One fireman was killed and three other 
trainmen slightly injured. The collision was caused by the 
men in charge of Train 356 overlooking a meeting order. 

The trains in collision near Lillian, Tex., on the 8th were 
a through freight train and a work train. Three employees 
of the work train were killed. The work train, which was 
occupying the main track on the time of the freight without 
right, had come to a stop; but was run into at the rear by 
the freight at about twelve miles an hour; and its caboose 
was wrecked. 

The trains in collision at Phillipsburg, N. J., on the 8th, 
were a westbound passenger extra, No. 1427, consisting of 
express cars and carrying no passengers, and an eastbound 
locomotive without a train. Six employees were injured. 
By mistake of a signalman, the empty engine had been ad- 
mitted to the block section occupied by the other train; and 
the engineman of the extra is also held at fault for not run- 
ning under control within yard limits. 

The trains in collision on the Pennsylvania Railroad, in 
New York City, on the 16th were westbound passenger No. 
115, and a locomotive and some empty cars being switched 
in the yard. The switching locomotive ran past a signal set 
against it, and into the side of the passenger train, damaging 
the dining car and one coach. Five passengers and nine 
employees were injured. The motorman of the electric 
switching locomotive was arrested on a charge of criminal 
negligence, but in the court, before Judge Deuel, he was set 
free, the magistrate holding that there was no evidence of 
criminality. It appears that this motorman was in the lead- 
ing end of his motor, but that the machine was being 
operated by his helper, who was in the east or trailing end, 
and was being guided by hand signals from his mate. The 
helper, in changing his position from the west end to the 
east, had neglected to cut in the brake apparatus in the east 
cab; and this, causing delay in applying the brakes, was 
the cause of the collision. 





tAbbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 


re, Rear collision be, Butting collision xc, Other collisions——b, 
Sroken Defective unf, nforeseen obstruction unx, Unex- 
lained derail, Open derailing switch ms, Misplaced switch acc. 
»bst., Accidental obstruction malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 
—hoiler, Explosion of locomotive on road fire, Cars burned while run- 
aing P. or Pass., Passenger train F, or Ft., Freight train (includ- 
ng empty engines, work trains, etc.) Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
lestroyed by fire——-Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 
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The trains in collision near Stuart, Colo., on the 18th were 
extra freights. Both engines and several cars were wrecked, 
and the wreck took fire. Two cars of gasoline exploded. 
One engineman and two firemen were killed, and three other 
trainmen were injured. ‘The cause of the collision was the 


- failure of an operator to deliver a train order. 


The trains in collision near Cliff, N. C., on the 19th, were 
extra freight trains. Both engines were badly damaged. 
Three trainmen were injured, one of them fatally. The 
cause of the collision was a lap order. 

The train derailed near Mancelona, Mich., on the night 
of the second, was a southbound passenger, and nine cars 
fell down a bank. About 70 passengers and 5 trainmen were 
injured, none of the injuries being serious. The cause of the 
derailment was a broken rail, the failure being due to a bad 
“pipe.” 

The train derailed near South Amherst, Mass., on the 6th, 
was southbound passenger No. 2. ‘Two cars were over- 
turned. No person was seriously injured. The cause of the 
derailment was the failure of a brake beam, which fell to 
the track. 

The train derailed near Van Buren, N. Y., on the 7th, was 
a westbound special carrying soldiers. The fireman was 
injured. The train ran off the track at a point where repair- 
ers had removed a rail and in consequence of improper flag- 
ging, the flagman having failed to go far enough. 

The train derailed at Newton Falls, Ohio, on the 8th, was 
ar. eastbound freight. Five cars fell into a river. A tres- 
passer was killed and a brakeman was injured. The cause 
of the derailment was the breaking of a bolt in the rear truck 
of the tender. 

The train derailed on the Chesapeake & Ohio, near Med- 
ford, Ind., on the night of the 8th of September, was east- 
bound passenger No. 4. The train was running about 40 
miles an hour, and the engine was overturned. Four train- 
men were injured. The cause of the derailment was a low 
spot in the track. 

The train derailed at Moundville, Mo., on the 17th, was 
an eastbound special carrying soldiers. ‘The locomotive was 
overturned and three cars were badly damaged. The engine- 
man and fireman were injured, and two of the passengers 
were injured by jumping off. The cause of the derailment 
was a soft spot in the track, following a heavy rain. 

The train derailed near Kingman, Ariz., on the 20th, was 
a westbound express. The engine was overturned and four 
cars left the rails. ‘The enyineman, fireman and two cooks 
were killed, and one passenger and four employees injured. 
The cause of the derailment was not determined. 

The train derailed near Alberta, Va., on the 20th, con- 
sisted of a locomotive, without a train, running backward, 
and working on one side, a main pin having been broken. 
The engine was overturned, while running on a straight line 
where the track was in good condition; and of the four men 
in the cab, three were scalded to death, and the fourth sus- 
tained a fractured skull. These four were the only witnesses 
of the accident, and its cause has not been determined; but 
it is thought that the speed had been excessive. 

The train derailed on the Delaware & Hudson at Ray 
Brook, N. Y., on the 26th, was a westbound passenger of 
the New York Central. Ten passengers and one trainman 
were injured, none seriously. The cause of the derailment 
was a broken rail. 

The train derailed on the Pennsylvania lines, at King’s 
Mills, Ohio, on the 30th, was westbound passenger No. 
1231, and one of the two locomotives fell down a bank. Its 
engineman and fireman were killed and the men on the 
other engine were injured. Five passengers were slightly 
injured. All of the cars were steel. The cause of the derail- 
ment was not determined. The track was new and first 
class. 





Congressional Inquiry on Railroad Regulation 


Railway’s Advisory Committee to Present First Testi- 
mony Before Joint Committee on Interstate Commerce 





Committee on Interstate Commerce, which is to 

conduct a general inquiry into the subject of rail- 
road regulation and control, and collateral questions, was 
held in the rooms of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce at Washington, D. C., on November 20. The 
first session was devoted principally to a discussion of the 
scope of the inquiry and plans of procedure, no testimony 
being heard. 

There was a manifest disinclination on the part of most 
of those present to present the first testimony. Representa- 
tives of the state commissions insisted that as they had no 
plans to propose and as the railroads had undertaken an 
active campaign on behalf of proposed changes in methods 
of regulation, the railroads should be required to present 
the first testimony. As no definite program for the hear- 
ings had been prepared, an executive session of the com- 
mittee was held, at which it was decided to hold the first 
hearing for the presentation of testimony on Thursday, 
November 23, and that the railroads should present their 
case. Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the Railway Executives’ 
Advisory Committee, was to open for the roads on Thursday. 

Senator Francis G. Newlands, of Nevada, chairman of 
the committee, opened the meeting on Monday with a state- 
ment outlining the scope of the inquiry, in part as follows: 


i a first public meeting of the Congressional Joint 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR NEWLANDS 


“The inquiry will be a very wide one. It will relate to 
every phase of the transportation question, the rail carriers, 
the river carriers and the ocean carriers, and the perfection 
of a harmonious system of transportation embracing rail, 
river and ocean carriers that will meet the demands of inter- 
state as well as foreign commerce, and it will also relate to 
telegraph and telephone lines, express companies, and other 
public utilities. 

“Tt will embrace not only the subject of government control 
and regulation of these utilities, but also the wisdom and the 
feasibility of government ownership and the comparative 
worth and efficiency of government regulation and control as 
compared with government ownership and operation. 

“In this connection the question will be considered as to 
whether the Interstate Commerce Commission is now over- 
loaded and if so whether this difficulty should be met by 
relieving it of many of the supervising and administrative 
duties which it now exercises or by enlarging and subdivid- 
ing it so as to enable it to meet the strain of its various duties. 

“Tt is also suggested that the commission ought to be 
brought nearer to the various localities than it is now, that 
instead of sitting centrally in Washington it should be di- 
vided into departments corresponding to our different traffic 
areas, so that each department can sit within a given traffic 
area, in contact with its activities and its thought and more 
quickly solve the problems relating to it. 

“Another question of importance that will come up will 
be the question of the control of railway and other public 
utility securities. As it is, most of the state public utility 
commissions are regulating the issue of securities upon the 
railroads within the boundaries of the state over which each 
has jurisdiction. Thus we may have 48 different sovereign- 
ties acting upon the securities of great railway systems not 
confined in their operation to any particular state, but whose 
operations are as broad as interstate commerce itself. 

“It is complained that this complexity of control which 
affects not only the securities, but the rates, restrains the 


activities of the corporations themselves, makes their methods 
of obtaining money for needed improvements and develop- 
ments very complicated, and frequently defeats their purpose 
of securing favorable markets, the approval of the securities 
sometimes being given when the favorable opportunity has 
passed by. ; 

“It is suggested that the United States government by 
reason of its power over interstate commerce should create 
a tribunal for that purpose or give such control to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The question then arises 
whether the regulating commission shall be simply a co- 
ordinating body acting in addition to the 48 public utility 
commissions created by the. various states, or whether its 
action shall be that of an over-lord, dominating and con- 
trolling, where contradictory, the action of lesser sovereign- 
ties. So the question of state rights will be involved in 
this most interesting subject. 

“There will also come up the question as to whether the 
nation or the states should create the great organizations that 
serve the purpose of interstate commerce. Thus far we have 
been content to allow the states to create these corporations, 
these railroad companies. That served the purpose as long 
as the railroad system was a feeble system confined to the 
building of an individual railroad of a limited mileage in. 
this or that state. But as interstate commerce increased and 
these systems were brought together in a co-ordinated service 
over the entire country in interstate commerce, it has been. 
claimed that we have not met the economic requirements of 
the time by creating national organizations under which great 
railway systems could be incorporated as broad in their 
operation as the national power of interstate commerce. 

“There again the question of state rights will come up. It 
will be contended on the part of many of the states that 
the creation of these gigantic national corporations under 
national control will tend to diminish the powers of the 
states, with reference to local requirements as to rates, and. 
may diminish the power of the states as to taxation, and may 
also diminish to some degree the police powers of the states. 

“Among others will be the question of taxation, as to 
whether the states will insist each upon its sovereign right 
to tax the corporation and its property doing business within 
the boundaries of that state or whether the national govern- 
ment, as in the case of national bank corporations, shall, by 
virtue of its sovereignty over interstate commerce, declare a 
uniform rule as in the case of the banks, under which taxes 
shall be levied. 

“As it is, we find the greatest diversity in the tax laws of 
various states, some states imposing heavy burdens upon 
these corporations, and others imposing very light burdens; 
some taxing only the visible property, others taxing the in- 
tangible thing termed a franchise; some of them adopting 
the market price of the stocks and bonds as the standard and 
measure of valuation, others contenting themselves simply 
with the physical valuation of the actual property within 
the boundaries of the state. 

“Then in connection with that will come the question of 
hours and wages of employees. The burdens which con- 
stitute the operating expenses of these corporations are 1p 
time transferred to the shippers. They cannot long rest upon 
the investors, for if they rest upon them too heavily there 
will be a decline in the securities, and a consequent difficulty 
in securing the money for improvements and extensions, and 
thus the public demands themselves will not be met. 

“Railway corporations have to raise their entire revenue 
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from the public in the shape of rates for freight and passen- 
gers. That revenue goes to the operating expenses, wages 
of some 1,800,000 employees, the supplies to the railways, 
the taxes and the interest upon the stocks and bonds issued. 
So that the public itself, the ultimate bearer of this entire 
burden, is most profoundly interested in perfecting a sys- 
tem which will establish the credit of the carriers themselves 
in such a way as to enable them to obtain money at the 
lowest rates and yet maintain the value of their securities. 

‘‘As to wages and the hours of labor, it is very evident 
that under present conditions the only ultimate method of 
settling a difficulty between a railroad and its employees 
is a resort to force. And the question is whether a nation 
pretending to some degree of civilization, which has elimi- 
nated the doctrine of force from application to controversies 
between man and man, and which furnishes judicial tribunals 
for the settlement of those controversies, and which is now 
and has been for years endeavoring internationally to secure 
a system under which the nations of the earth will create 
similar tribunals for the adjustment of international disputes 
without resort to force—whether such a civilized nation can 
be content to perpetuate the existing condition of things. 
This is a subject for profound thought. It will require the 
best and the most humane consideration of communities and 
state and of the nation itself. 

“It would seem to be our highest duty to meet this condi- 
tion and by eliciting the best thought not only of the corpora- 
tions affected, not only of the thinkers and economists of 
the country, but of the men themselves. employed by those 
corporations to create some system under which a resort to 
force, the most barbaric and brutal of processes, can be 
avoided for the settlement of disputes between great em- 
ployers and vast bodies of employees. 

“In addition to this question of regulation and control of 
these great public utilities, there is entrusted to this commit- 
tee the study of the question of government ownership. It is 
a question that must be faced. Other nations far advanced 
in civilization have adopted the system. Recently, under 
the stress of war, almost all European governments have 
taken over the railways. Whether that will be a permanent 
taking over or only a temporary one, it demonstrates that 
in conditions of great crises when autocratic powers must 
be given to the government, all intelligent governments drift 
toward absolute and complete operation of the roads as the 
only solution of the question. 

“If we pursue the exercise and the study of government 
regulation wisely, persistently and energetically, we may 
create such a system of regulation as will meet every re- 
quirement, both in time of peace and of war, and in exigency 
of crisis. But it seems to be a wise thing for the government 
of the United States to ascertain now the history of the 
countries that have adopted government ownership and opera- 
tion of railways, and to watch the experiences of the 
European countries in this great war in this regard. 

“In this connection will come the question of the method 
of taking over the railroads. Shall it be accomplished by an 
actual valuation of the railways and a condemnation of 
them, or shall they be taken over by the easier method of 
taking over the stock and the bonds at their market value, 
thus at one step having the national government take the 
position of stockholder and security holder in these great 
corporations ? 

“These are a few of the questions which we have before 
us. It will not be possible for us to come to a speedy con- 
clusion regarding all, but that conclusion will be more 
quickly arrived at if we have the sympathetic aid of prac- 
tical men who for years have been conversant with the prac- 
tical side of the transportation question, of the economists 
and publicists, and national state regulating commissions of 
railway executives and workers, commercial bodies, farmers 
and manufacturers, and shippers generally. We want the 
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best thought of the country in the consideration of these 
important questions.” 


ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED 


When the chairman inquired what organizations or indi- 
viduals desired a hearing before the committee and upon 
what subjects, Joseph L. Bristow, chairman of the Kansas 
City Public Utilities Commission, announced that the Na- 
tional Association of Railway Commissioners would be rep- 
resented by a committee appointed for that purpose consist- 
ing of himself, E. C. Niles, New Hampshire; C. E. Elm- 
quist, Minnesota; O. P. Thompson, California; C. M. 
Candler, Georgia; L. B. Finn, Kentucky; C. D. Jackson, Wis- 
consin, and Max Thelen, California, ex-officio as president 
of the association. Mr. Bristow said that since the railways 
have a definite plan by which they state they desire to curtail 
the authority exercised by the state commissions, the latter 
would very much prefer that the railroads present that plan. 
Senator Underwood protested against any effort to give the 
inquiry the appearance of a fight between two contending 
parties, saying that the committee desires information and 
is not to be governed by the desire of the railroads, or ship- 
pers, or state commissions. Vice-Chairman Adamson said 
it would be intolerable if either the committee or the public 
should tolerate a fight between anybody on the subject, but 
that the principles should be recognized that any defects in 
the present system should first be pointed out and the reme- 
dies considered later. 

The chairman then called for appearances of various or- 
ganizations and boards of trade. Amos L. Hatheway, rep- 
resenting the Boston Chamber of Commerce, said that that 
organization favored the incorporation of railroads under a 
federal law, that the present system of dual regulation shall 
be supplanted by a system of federal regulation extending 
to the subject of railway securities, and that matters of de- 
tail which should be left to the state commissions should 
be adjusted by Congress and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. F, B. De Berard said the Merchants’ Association 
of New York desired to oppose government ownership and 
operation of public utilities and to favor the exclusive con- 
trol by the federal government of the operation of all rail- 
roads. George E. Bartol, representing the Philadelphia 
Bourse, said that organization had formulated a compre- 
hensive plan for the regulation of the railroads which it de- 
sired to present. George E. Rix appeared for the Lawrence, 
Mass., Chamber of Commerce, the associated boards of trade 
of Essex county and the American Woolen Company. Will- 
iam F. Garcelon appeared for the Arkwright Club, repre- 
senting about 100 cotton mills in New England. George 
McK. McClellan, representing the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, said it desired to be heard later on the question of 
the railroad wage controversy. F. E. House entered the ap- 
pearance of the Commercial Club of Kansas City. Philip 
Godley, chairman of the committee on inland transportation, 
Philadelphia Board of Trade, said he was authorized to 
present the question of government ownership. Benjamin C. 
Marsh appeared on behalf of the Committee on Real Pre- 
paredness, saying that Amos Pinchot, the chairman, will ap- 
pear to urge government ownership and operation of rail- 
roads. George A. Post, president of the Railway Business 
Association, registered an application to be accorded a hear- 
ing on a general regulatory scheme to be presented with the 
results of collaboration with other trade bodies throughout 
the country. 

S. H. Cowan, of Fort Worth, Texas, entered his appear- 
ance and that of G. S. Maxwell of Dallas, Texas, and a 
committee representing the Texas Industrial Traffic League, 
which will desire to meet “any contention with respect to 
abolishing the state railroad commissions or federal contro} 
of rate making.” He said the committee is opposed to goy- 
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ernment ownership of railroads unless some further absolute 
necessity shall arise and “until somebody knows more about 
it than we think anybody knows now.” 

Mr. Cowan also entered an appearance for the National 
Live Stock Shippers’ Protective League, the American Live 
Stock Association, the National Wool Growers’ Association, 
the Texas Live Stock Shippers’ Protective League, the Cattle 
Raisers’ Association of Texas, Kansas City Live Stock As- 
sociation, Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association and South- 
ern Cattlemen’s Organization. He also said the following 
would desire to appear, C. B. Bee, traffic expert, Missouri 
Public Service Commission; J. H. Henderson, commerce 
counsel of the state of Iowa and vice-president of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Shippers’ Protective League, and A. E. 
Helm, attorney for the Kansas Public Utilities Commission 
and a member of the executive committee of the league. Mr. 
Cowan said that under the constitution the states have the 
exclusive right to regulate intrastate rates, that the question 
whether a state has violated the commerce laws is for judi- 
cial determination, and that while a state may be prohibited 
from doing so, the Interstate Commerce Commission cannot 
therefore be given power over the state rates. He said it was 
perfectly clear that the railroads are behind the movement 
to abolish state commissions and that they should first present 
their position. He said if the state commissions are abol- 
ished he did not know who will regulate the rates of the 
country because of the great burden it would place upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He said he was also pre- 
pared to advocate a change in the practice of the commis- 
sion by which it could employ the best talent available, to 
hear cases and submit reports to each side for their objections 
before they are submitted to the commission. He said that 
many of the witnesses which he represented would be in 
Washington early in December at the time of the Shreve- 
port case hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and would like to be heard by the committee at about 
that time. He also said that the railroad commission of 
Texas will have a member in Washington at about that time 
and that he and the attorney general of Texas will want to 
be heard. 

N. S. Myrick, Boston, representing the Amster committee 
of Rock Island stockholders and other investors in railroad 
securities, desired to be heard particularly on the question 
of government control of the issuance of securities. In addi- 
tion to the committee representing the association of railway 
commissioners, appearances were entered by Max_Thelen, 
president of the California commission, J. E. Love, chair- 
man of Oklahoma corporation, who said he would like to be 
heard “upon the subject of the states holding the control that 
they have now,” and Scott Z. Henderson, of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Washington. Mr. Bristow said that some 
of the state commissions desire to be heard upon matters that 
have not been placed directly in charge of the committee. 
The association’s committee on car service will also want to 
appear some time after December 15. Prof. John R. Com- 
mons, of the University of Wisconsin, was the only economist 
who appeared, saying he wished to discuss principally the 
labor question. 

F. W. Lehmann appeared on behalf of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, saying it was preparing 
material regarding the relations between the public and pub- 
lic utilities and hopes to present facts gathered from the ex- 
perience of the companies in this country and in other coun- 
tries and would like to bring men from Europe who can 
speak from personal observation of the systems there. F. B. 
MacKinnon, representing the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, said the association desired to make 
some suggestions as to the relative merits of government 
ownership and common regulation. Albert T. Benedict ap- 
peared on behalf of the Western Union Telegraph Company. 
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T. B. Harrison, representing the Adams and American 
Express Companies, entered the appearance of a committee 
representing the principal express companies, saying they 
had nothing to propose and nothing to object to. Other 
appearances were entered by R. S. Kellogg, representing the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, C. B. Heine- 
mann, representing the National Live Stock Exchange, J. H. 
Townsend, Southern Hardware Traffic Association, R. C. 
Butler, Chicago Association of Commerce, and W. E. Lamb, 
California Fruit Growers Exchange. When Chairman New- 
lands asked if the Interstate Commerce Commission or the 
brotherhoods were represented, there was no response. C. B. 
Johns appeared for his local lodge of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, but said he had assumed that the 
brotherhoods would be represented by their officers. 

Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the Railway Executives’ 
Advisory Committee, said the railroad executives are repre- 
sented by his committee, that it will be prepared to present 
its views during the course of the investigation, but that 
although it has formulated views in respect to many subjects 
to be considered, there are others which have come recently 
into the matter with respect to which no views have been 
formulated. 

“We have understood this is an investigation proposed by 
the President and ordered by Congress,” he said, “to con- 
sider the question of transportation from the standpoint of 
the public. We feel it incumbent upon us to keep our minds 
open as to what we shall ultimately propose for any reasons 
that may be advanced by the thought of the country in respect 
to the general subject. | Even though we may have our own 
convictions at the moment as to what we shall propose, we 
should like to consider the suggestions which may be made 
by economists and financiers relating to the credit of the 
carriers and to other matters involving the philosophy of 
regulation so that we may be able to review any preconcep- 
tion we may have in respect to this matter.” 

He said the railroad executives would be ready to appear 
at the convenience of the committee, but would like to have 
the opportunity of presenting their views in the light of what 
may be developed by those who appear in the public in- 
terest. “We seek to avoid,” he said, “so far as it is proper to 
avoid, the attitude of reducing this investigation to a plaint- 
iff on the one side and defendants on the other. We do not 
desire to be placed in the position of plaintiffs in this in- 
vestigation. We desire simply to come in as a part of the 
public.” 

Asked what he meant by the philosophy of regulation, Mr. 
Thom said one question to be considered is “whether or not 
there should be free trade between the states or whether there 
should be barriers placed between the states.” 

Mr. Adamson insisted that the railroad companies know 
more about the matter than anybody else, that “it is generally 
known throughout the country that the President delivered 
his message to Congress because it was represented to him 
that the railroads were suffering and needed some remedial 
legislation” and he insisted that the railroads, therefore, 
ought first to present whatever plans they had formulated. 

The committee then went into executive session and it was 
decided to call upon the railroads to present the first testi- 
mony at a hearing on Thursday morning. The committee 
did not undertake to determine who shall be heard after 
the railroad executives have appeared. It was decided to 
hold one session each day, lasting from 10 o’clock in the 
morning until 1.30 in the afternoon. 

In a statement explaining the position of the railways, 
Frank Trumbull, chairman of the Railway Executives’ Ad- 
visory Committee, said: 


STATEMENT BY Mr. TRUMBULL 


“The railways naturally desire to co-operate in this in- 
quiry in whatever way the joint Congressional committee 
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considers most helpful. We regard the inquiry as one in 
which all those whose study or experience may throw light 
on the problems involved should participate, to the end that a 
plan may finally be adopted which will, in the President’s 
phrase, make the railroads ‘more useful servants of the 
public as a whole.’ 

“The representatives of the railroads have no completed 
plan or program to submit at this time and do not wish 
to appear as the advocates or opponents of any special plan. 
It is natural, however, that men who have been in daily 
contact with state and federal regulation in the operation 
of the roads should have formed more conclusions as to par- 
ticulars in which existing methods of regulation are unduly 
burdensome to the commerce of the country. In doing this 
the railroads do not oppose public regulation. ‘That is not 
now a question for debate. But if, as we feel, some features 
of the existing system are defective, wasteful and uneconomic, 
it is a matter of public duty to call attention to this fact. 

“Many of the existing laws relating to railway regulation, 
especially state laws, are primarily punitive and restrictive. 
They were enacted to punish the railroads for actual or al- 
leged past wrong doing. The difference in spirit and pur- 
pose between our railway laws and, for example, those gov- 
erning our banking system, which are designed to serve the 
public by encouraging and facilitating banking operations, 
is obvious. The railways hold that it is to the public interest 
as well as to their interest that the system of regulation be 
framed with the purpose of encouraging railway development 
and efficient service along legitimate lines. 

“By far the greater part of the railway business of the 
country consists of the transportation of interstate commerce 
and the regulation of this is properly a federal and not a 
state function.” 


THE ADAMSON LAW HELD UNCONSTITU- 
TIONAL IN TEST CASE 


Judge William C. Hook, in the United States district court 
at Kansas City, on Nov. 22 in a decision intended primarily 
to expedite an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and mentioned in the Washington Correspondence 
printed elsewhere in this issue, held the Adamson law un- 
constitutional. This w7s in an injunction proceeding brought 
to restrain the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf from putting into 
effect the provisions of the Adamson law. 

Railroad attorneys now have under consideration the 
question as to whether the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf case 
is sufficiently broad in its scope to form the basis of a com- 
prehensive decision by the United States Supreme Court. 
Suits similar to the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf have been 
brought by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Union 
Pacific and other large railroads, and it may be decided 
that one of these suits could be continued until a decision is 
reached in the district court on which an appeal could be 
made to the Supreme Court, the case being broad enough 
to cover all suits now pending under the Adamson law. 

The following is the full text of Judge Hook’s decision: 

“This is an independent suit to enjoin the enforcement of 
a recent act of Congress, commonly called the Adamson 
law, upon the ground that it is contrary to the Constitution. 
In the character of the averments the plaintiff’s bill of com- 
plaint is stated to be typical of numbers of suits recently filed 
by railroad companies in various district courts of the United 
States. A motion to dismiss has been presented on behalf 
of the defendant United States Attorney. The sole question 
raised by it is the constitutionality of the law. The court 
1s informed that the other cases stand on applications for 
temporary injunctions. 

“An appeal from an order granting or refusing a tem- 
porary injunction goes to the Circuit Court of Appeals and 
not further, by ordinary procedure, while an appeal from a 
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final order or decree in such a case would go direct to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In the former a de- 
cision would be inconclusive; in the latter a decision would 
definitely settle the question for the whole country. The 
motion to dismiss the case here, however, it is decided, will 
promptly result in a final decree from which an appeal will 
be taken to the Supreme Court. 

“The assistance of this court has been invoked to facilitate 
a final and authoritative determination of the constitutional 
question. The case was presented but yesterday, and a 
decision is expected today. It is far from being an agree- 
able duty for a judge to record a judicial conclusion without 
the care and deliberation essential to a conviction that he 
would stand to in every circumstance. 

“Upon the merits of a case the government neither asks 
nor receives from a court greater consideration than is re- 
quired by the settled rules and presumptions of law, but a 
request by the Department of Justice to aid the progress 
of a case consistently with the rights of every one cannot 
be declined, certainly not for personal considerations. 

“Upon a consideration of the Adamson law, and of what 
is said of its practical effect and what was intended to be 
accomplished by it, the judgment is that as the court con- 
strues the terms of the law, it cannot be sustained. Since both 
parties have said they would not plead further whatever the 
decision might be, a decree will be entered for the plaintiff, 
reciting that the defendant prays and is allowed an appeal 
In an open court. 

“The case in which the plaintiffs were appointed receivers 
is in charge of the judge who is acting here. An order will 
be entered in that case directing plaintiffs and their counsel 
to co-operate with the Department of Justice in lodging the 
appeal in the Supreme Court by December 4 next and in 
then moving for the advancement thereof for such early hear- 
ing as that court may find it consistent to grant; also to 
invite counsel for all railroad companies and others similarly 
interested in the question involved to participate in the 
presentation of the motion to advance and in the arguments 
on the merits as fully as though their clients were parties 
to this litigation. 

“Though the decree of the court in the case here will be 
final in form, yet, because of the exceptional circumstances, 
the plaintiffs will be directed to keep their accounts and be 
prepared promptly to pay their employees on the basis of 
the Adamson law, should the decree be not sustained.” 





RAILWAY-WOMEN IN FRANCE.—Members of Parliament 
in France, like those in England are not always quite sure 
of their facts when speaking on railway matters, so it is not 
surprising that the member of the Chamber of Deputies who 
recently suggested that France should imitate Prussia’s ex- 
ample by making greater use of women in the railway ser- 
vice, should have been corrected by the press. In Prussia 
some 35,000 women have replaced men since the beginning 
of the war. It is a striking figure, but only represents 6.25 
per cent. of the total staff as it stood before the war. In 
France, without counting the Nord and Est or the light and 
secondary railways, i. ¢., taking only the so-called “interior 
systems,’’ 32,000 women were in the railway service on July 
1, and the number has increased since then. On the State 
railways, women numbered at the beginning of July, 10.8 
per cent of the pre-war staff; on the Paris, Lyons & Medi- 
terranean, 12.3 per cent; on the Orleans, 14 per cent; and 
on the Midi the figure was as high as 16.7 per cent. We 
agree with our French contemporaries that the railways of 
the Republic have nothing to learn from Germany in regard 
to the employment of railway-women, and if the full figures 
for both countries were available, it would probably be 
found that both the number and the percentage of women 
employed in the French railway service were much higher 
than those in Germany.—Railway Gazette, London. 
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On the Texas & Pacific, a road which has just been put into 
the hands of receivers, a rule has been promulgated prohibiting 
the smoking of cigarettes by employees on duty. The rule is 
posted in the shops and yards at Fort Worth. 


The car repair shops of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
San Bernardino, Cal., were almost entirely destroyed by a 
fire of unknown origin on November 11. The loss is estimated 
at over $125,000. The passenger station also was destroyed, to- 
gether with six coaches. 


A fire in the Clinton & Oklahoma Western shops at Clinton, 
Okla., originating from defective electric wiring, practically 
wiped out the entire plant on November 13; loss about $150,000. 
A locomotive in process of construction was destroyed. Plans 
are under way already for a complete new and larger plant. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued the text of 
its 28th annual report of the statistics of railways in the 
United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. The 
principal figures shown in this report were published in the 
Railway Age Gazette of June 30, 1916, page 1589, from a pre- 
jiminary abstract issued by the commission. 


Jerry Fountain, crossing watchman on the Alabama Great 
Southern at Twentieth street, Bessemer, Ala., has been awarded 
a Carnegie medal for heroism in rescuing an aged pedestrian 
from being killed by a freight train at his crossing, on the after- 
noon of May 1 last. Watchman Fountain, who has but one arm, 
succeeded in pulling the old man from the track but not before 
the engine had struck them both. Watchman Fountain was badly 
bruised, but the wayfarer, 94 years old, was not injured. 


Fire badly damaged property at the Michigan Central freight 
yards at Kensington (Chicago), Ill, on November 15. The 
flames entirely consumed a large ice house, 30 ft. high, 150 ft. 
wide and 600 ft. long, a transfer house, 20 ft. high and 200 ft. 
square, together with a large freight house and office building, 
20 ft. high, 700 ft. long and 200 ft. wide. A large number of 
loaded freight cars were lost. All the records of the freight 
office were lost. The damage is estimated at between $350,000 
and $400,000. 


Representatives of the Great Northern, the Northern Pa- 
cilic, the Burlington, the Northwestern and the St. Paul 
met in Chicago last week to consider the formation of a 
telegraph company to be owned by the railroads of the 
Northwest. If such a company is formed the railroad-owned 
poles and lines now used by the Western Union and the 
Postal will be taken over, and other lines will be built. The 
projected company would control at least 48,000 miles of 
telegraph line. 


Asa Farrar, claim adjuster of the Seaboard Air Line, has 
secured a patent on a locking arrangement for switch stands 
to be used for the benefit of car repairers. Repairers, to in- 
sure their own safety when working under cars on the repair 
tracks lock the switch, leading to that track, with a padlock. 
The repair man has in his possession the only key to the lock; 
and Mr. Farrar’s device is to provide for the employment of this 
safeguard by any number of repair men at the same time. The 
switch having been locked, by each of the men, with their in- 
dividual locks, it cannot be again moved until all of the locks 
which have been put on it have been released. 


The semi-annual meeting of traffic and operating representa- 
tives of the Chicago & Alton was held in St. Louis on November 
12 and 13, the meeting being presided over by S. G. Lutz, gen- 
eral traffic manager, and X. H. Cornell, general superintendent. 
In addition to the traffic representatives located on the line there 
were more than 50 freight and passenger representatives from 
Alton agencies throughout the United States. In addition to 
these general meetings, the Alton management has also ar- 
ranged for monthly meetings between the various departments 


at the large terminals on the system, with a view to discussing 
matters of local interest and obtaining the closest possible co- 
operation in all departments. 





Chicago to Hornell Without a Stop 


Miss Ruth B. Law, flying in a Curtiss aeroplane, arrived in 
New York City on Monday morning, November 20, at 9:37, 
having traversed the 897 miles from Chicago in eight hours, 
fifty-six minutes, deducting stops; or at the average rate of over 
100 miles an hour; and from Chicago to Hornell, N. Y., 590 
miles, she flew without alighting, thus beating by 138 miles the 
non-stop record made November 2 by Victor Carlstrom, as re- 
ported in the Railway Age Gazette, November 10, page 863. Miss 
Law left Chicago at 8:25 a. m., eastern time, on Sunday, No- 
vember 19; arrived at Hornell at 2:10 p. m.; left Hornell at 
3:24 p. m.; arrived at Binghamton at 4:20 p. m. There she 
stopped over night, and completed the journey on Monday morn- 
ing. Miss Law feels confident that with a machine in which she 
can carry 100 gallons of gasoline she can fly from Chicago to 
New York without a stop. The weather was rather cold when 
she started from Chicago, and she wore four heavy suits of 
clothes made of wool and leather. 





Safety-First With an If 


At Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, November 21, there was a con- 
ference under the auspices of the governor of the state on 
industrial welfare and efficiency; and one of the first subjects con- 
sidered was that of trespassing on railroads. L. F. Loree, presi- 
dent of the Delaware & Hudson, presented matter showing the 
extent of this evil and proposed that the conference recommend 
to the legislature the passage of a stringent law forbiding tres- 
passing. This was promptly obected to by representatives of 
labor unions, the objection being based on the claim that the 
railroads desired this law so as to enable them, in case of strikes, 
to “arrest railroad men at sight” on railroad premises. Except 
as applied to employees, ex-employees or strikers the rule for- 
bidding unnecessary walking on tracks was not objected to. The 
conference concluded finally that the matter should be referred 
to the Public Service Commission; this view being adopted by a 
vote of 57 to 54. 

Marcus A. Dow, general safety agent of the New York Cen- 
tral, delivered an address on trespassing, a report of which will 
be found under another head. 





Railway Revenues and Expenses for August, 1916 


The net operating income of the railways of the United States 
for August, 1916, exceeded that for August, 1915, by $101 per 
mile, or 27.1 per cent, according to the compilation just issued 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

Total operating revenues, $326,845,374, exceeded those for 
August, 1915, by $53,788,916. Operating expenses, $203,251,895, 
were greater by $27,939,208. Net operating revenue, $123,593,479, 
made a gain of $25,849,708. Taxes, $13,602,367, increased by 
$1,913,655. Net operating income was $109,822,341, an increase 
of $23,855,101. 

If spread over the mileage represented, operating revenues 
averaged $1,418 per mile, an increase of 19.1 per cent; operat- 
ing expenses per mile, $882, were greater by 15.4 per cent, net 
operating revenue per mile, $536; increased 25.8 per cent, and 
net operating income per mile, $476, showed an increase of 27.! 
per cent. Taxes per mile rose 15.9 per cent. 


This summary covers 230,521 miles of operated line, or about 
90 per cent of the steam railway mileage of the United States. © 

For the eastern railways, operating revenues per mile exceeded 
those for August, 1915, by 18.1 per cent; operating expenses 
rose 19.2 per cent; net operating revenue increased 16.2 per 
cent, and taxes, 10.5 per cent, Operating income per mile in- 
creased 16.6 per cent. 
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For the Southern railways, operating revenues per mile ex- 
ceeded those for August, 1915, by 17.6 per cent; operating ex- 
penses rose 10.8 per cent; net operating revenue increased 33.3 


per cent, and taxes 16.0 per cent. Operating income per mile 
increased 36.4 per cent. 

For the Western railways, operating revenues per mile ex- 
ceeded those for August, 1915, by 20.9 per cent; operating ex- 
penses rose 12.8 per cent; net operating revenue increased 34.7 
per cent, and taxes 16.0 per cent. Operating income per mile 
increased 36.8 per cent. 

The two months of the current fiscal year, compared with the 
corresponding period of the preceding year, show changes per 
mile of line as follows: Operating revenues increased 17.8 per 
cent, operating expenses increased 14.2 per cent, net operating 
revenue increased 24.4 per cent, taxes increased 12.8 per cent 
and operating income increased 26.0 per cent. 

Operating income per mile increased 18.7 per cent in the East, 
increased 27.8 per cent in the South and increased 34.2 per cent 
in the West. 

August operating income per mile was 27.1 per cent greater 
in 1916 than in 1915, 41.6 per cent greater than in 1914, 40.8 per 
cent greater than in 1918, and 21.1 per cent greater than in 
1912. 


OPERATING RESULTS FoR JULY. 


The bureau has also just issued its bulletin for July, showing 
that the net operating income of railways exceeded that for July, 
1915, by $82 per mile, or 24.7 per cent. 

Total operating revenues, $302,917,817, exceeded those for July, 
1915, by $43,700,659. Operating expenses, $195,359,812, were 
greater by $23,408,076. Net operating revenue, $107,558,005, made 
a gain of $20,292,583. Taxes, $12,854,900, increased by $1,192,953. 
Net operating income was $94,660,285, an increase of $19,104,596. 

If spread over the mileage represented, operating revenues 
averaged $1,315 per mile, an increase of 16.3 per cent; operating 
expenses per mile, $848, were greater by 13.1 per cent; net 
operating revenue per mile, $467, increased 22.7 per cent; and 
net operating income per mile, $411, showed an increase of 24.7 
per cent. Taxes per mile rose 9.7 per cent. 

This summary covers 230,407 miles of operated line. 

For the Eastern railways, operating revenues per mile ex- 
ceded those for July, 1915, by 18.3 per cent; operating expenses 
rose 17.6 per cent; net operating revenue increased 19.7 per 
cent, and taxes 9.9 per cent. Operating income per mile increased 
21.0 per cent. 

For the Southern railways, operating revenues per mile ex- 
ceeded those for July, 1915, by 10.6 per cent; operating expenses 
rose 8.0 per cent; net operating revenue increased 17.3 per cent; 
and taxes, 11.9 per cent. Operating income per mile increased 
18.3 per cent. 

For the Western railways, operating revenues per mile ex- 
ceeded those for July, 1915, by 16.1 per cent; operating expenses 
rose 10.0 per cent; net operating revenue increased 27.8 per cent, 
and taxes 9.0 per cent. Operating income per mile increased 31.1 
per cent. 

July net operating income per mile was 24.7 per cent greater 
in 1916 than in 1915, 41.2 per cent greater than in 1914, 37.7 per 
cent greater than in 1913 and 33.7 per cent greater than in 1912. 


Canadian Railways Reduce Forest Fire Damage 


Clyde Leavitt, Chief Fire Inspector of the Canadian Railway 
Board, reports that notwithstanding the exceptionally dry season, 
no forest fires of any serious consequence have occurred which 
could be attributed to railway agencies. (This refers to the 
chartered railways, not the government-owned lines.) Acting 
under instructions of the Railway Board, the roads have kept 
fire protective appliances of engines in good order, and have 
cleared the rights of way. Special patrols have been maintained 
in forest sections. The railways, moreover, have done much in 
keeping down fire losses at a distance from the track. They 
have gone far beyond mere mechanical obedience to the Railway 
Board’s orders, and have incorporated forest protection as an 
important branch of their business policy. Particularly on the 
Canadian Pacific and the western lines of the Canadian Northern 
has the forest guarding work been vigorous and thorough. The 
adoption of oil-burning locomotives in British Columbia has no 
doubt saved much timber. The Railway Board was created by 
the Dominion authorities to make private roads toe the mark, 
but there has been no disposition to have the Government lines 
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set the example. The Transcontinental and the Temiskaming & 
Northern Ontario show a greater amount of fire damage in for- 
est land than is credited to the private lines. In Quebec, the 
fires attributable to the National Transcontinental were of very 
substantial extent. The track repairers on that line have in- 
structions on fire prevention and fire fighting, but the super- 
vision is weak. The management of the Government Railways, 
however, are beginning to bestir themselves. The loss of 500,000 
acres of medium forest growth along the Government-controlled 
Hudson Bay Railway in 1915, due to construction engines and 
camps, and the wide swaths cut into the forests of northern 
Quebec by the National Transcontinental in the building stage, 
and even in the present year, have aroused public opinion and 
made action necessary. 


Public Must Punish Trespassers 


This was the theme of an address by Marcus A. Dow, general 
safety agent of the New York Central Lines, delivered in the 
capitol at Harrisburg, Pa., November 21, before the “Fourth 
Annual State Industrial, Welfare and Efficiency Conference.” 
His invitation was to speak on “The Evil of Railroad Trespass- 
ing,” and he began by giving facts showing that the problem of 
saving the 5,000 lives needlessly sacrificed on American railroad 
tracks, each year, was still unsolved. The problem is not a 
local one; it is a manifestation of the neglect of the whole 
nation. In the state of Pennsylvania in the year 1914, the number 
of trespassers killed on the railroads was 632; and 714 were in- 
jured. In the United States during the past 20 years, 90,000 
trespassers have been killed. If these dead bodies had been 
laid in a trench, side by side, as is done on the battlefields of 
Europe, that trench would be 36 miles long, and it is being 
lengthened at the rate of two miles a year. 

The railroads have consistently aimed to promote safety first; 
but the public has done nothing. In five years, the average 
number of railroad employees killed has been reduced 28 per 
cent, in spite of an increase in the number of persons employed; 
but the death roll of trespassers continues with little or no abate- 
ment because persons otherwise classed as sane, are every day 
thoughtlessly or recklessly using the railroad tracks as a public 
thoroughfare. 

Every state in the Union has adopted laws dealing with almost 
every imaginable cause of accident, often imposing great financial 
burdens on the railroads to execute them, but laws proposed in 
the legislatures to prevent trespassing, and which would not cost 
the state a penny, have been persistently pigeonholed. Legisla- 
tors seem to fear to take away from the public the inalienable 
right to do as it pleases. The railroads have tried to educate 
the public; but to get satisfactory results, state or federal of- 
ficers must be empowered to take a hand. Educational matter 
bearing the stamp of authority should be widely and repeatedly 
circulated. The people must be warned that to trespass on rail- 
road tracks means not only the possibility of death or injury, 
but is sure to mean arrest and punishment, even if they are 
fortunate enough to escape accident. In New York State, where 
there is a law making railroad trespassing a punishable offense, 
a special campaign of publicity along the New York Central, 
followed up by a campaign of arrests and prosecutions, resulted 
in a few months in a decrease of 19 per cent in trespass death 
and injury cases on that road. It is a peculiar thing that to 
many persons the fear of arrest is greater than the fear of injury, 
and the gates of a penitentiary seem to be more awe-inspiring 
than the doors of a hospital or morgue. 

“As this problem is nation-wide, the restraining hand of Con- 
gress at Washington should be raised and a federal law passed 
prohibiting trespassing on all interstate roads, but a great step 
toward procuring the desired end would be made if a strict rail- 
road anti-trespass law were passed in the state of Pennsylvania 
and every other state in the Union. Such a law, rigidly en- 
forced, and augmented by a systematic campaign of education, 
conducted. not by the railroads alone, but by some authorized 
public officer, to teach all persons that the law was framed for 
their own protection and to save human life, and not for the 
mere purpose of guarding the rairoad tracks against unlawful 
intrusion, would in time solve the problem. 

“Can we permit this evil to continue, to grow and go on for- 
ever and not intervene? Let us continue being progressive and 
humane, but let us move in a straight line and not circle around 
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our great railroad trespass problem, which is, after all, not such 
a difficult problem, but needs only our state and national atten- 
tion. The cause of this life sacrifice, which amounts almost to a 
national calamity, is carelessness. The remedy is education and 
prohibitive legislation.” 





Association of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers 


The winter meeting of the Association of Transportation and 
Car Accounting Officers will be held at Atlanta, Ga., on De- 
cember 12 and 13. Reports will be presented by the committees 
on car service, continuous home route cards, office methods and 
accounting, railroad business, mail and conducting transportation. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meeting of those associations which will meet during 
the next three months. The full list_of meetings and conventions is pub- 
lished only in the first issue of the Railway Age Gazette for each month. 


Orricers.—F, A. Pontious, 455 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE 
Next meeting, January, 1917, New 


Grand Central Station, Chicago. 
York. 
AMERICAN Society OF Civit EnGiInEeers.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th 
t., New York. Regular meetings, 1st and 3d Wednesday in month, 
except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. Next convention, December 5-8, 1916, Engineer- 
ing Societies’ Bldg., New York. 

AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ AssociaTion.—F. J. Angier, Supt. Timber 
Preservation, B. & O., Mt. Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next conven- 
tion, January 23-25, 1917, New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING OrrFicers.—G,. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. Next meeting, December 12-13, 
1916, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

CanaDIAN Raitway CLusB.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

CanapIAN Society oF Civit EnGinEErRs.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, 1st Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car ForeMen’s AssociaTION OF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

CentTRAL Rartway CLus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cincinnatr Rartway Cius.—H. Boutet, Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ti 
Rys., 101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 2d_ Tuesday, 
February, May, September and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 

ENGINEERS’ Society OF WESTERN PENNSyLvANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssOcIATION OF Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
ceding 3d Thursday in month. Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 

hicago. 

New Enctanp Rarrtroap CLun.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 
July, August and September, Boston. 

New York Rairroap CLus.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 29th St., New York. E 

NraGaRA FRonTIER Car MEn’s AssociaTion.—E. N. Frankenberger, 623 Bris- 
bane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, New 
York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y.° . 

Peoria AssociaTION OF RatlRoap OFFicers.—F. C. Stewart, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

Rartroap Cius or Kansas Crty.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas City. 

RatLway Business AssociaTion.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 
York. Next annual meeting, January 16, 1917, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 

Rattway CLus oF PitrsrurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
July and August, Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, Colonial-Annex 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. ? 

RicuMonp Rartroap Crus.—F. O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
— meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 

ugust. . 

Sr. Lours Rar-way CLus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, St. Louis. ; 

SouTrnern & SoUTHWESTERN Rattway Crus.—A. J. Merrill, Grand Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings. 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 A. M., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

ToLEDO TRANSPORTATION CLUB.—Harry S. Fox. Toledo, Ohio. Regular 
meetings, Ist Saturday in month, Boody House, Toledo. _ . 

TraFFic Ctus or Cutcaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TraFFic Crus or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York 
Regular meetings, last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Uran Society or EncIneers.—Frank W. Moore, 1111 Newhouse Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, ex 
cept July and August, Salt Lake City. , ‘ - 

WestTERN CanapaA Raitway Crius.—L. Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. ;: ; 

Western Raitway Cxivus.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 

Regular meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, July anc 
August, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. . 

WESTERN Society oF ENGINEERS.—E. N. Layfield, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. Regular meetings, Ist Monday in month, except January 
July and August, Chicago. Extra meetings, except in July i 
August, generally on other Mondav evenings. Annual meeting, 1st 


Wednesday after 1st Thursday in January, Chicago. 
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Traffic News 


The Georgia Southern & Florida, in co-operation with the 
state agricultural officers of Georgia and Florida, is running a 
dairy instruction car over its lines. The itinerary extends from 
November 27 to December 17. Instruction on the best methods 
of cotton culture will be included. 


The Virginia State Corporation Commission has finally re- 
fused to approve a long list of increases in freight rates on com- 
modities proposed by the principal railroads of the state in 1915. 
Complaints were made by commercial bodies of a number of 
cities, and the present decision follows a long number of hearings. 


The railroad commission of Georgia, which has been holding 
hearings for several weeks in connection with the application of 
the railroads of that state for authority to make new freight 
tariffs, increasing rates, and which has not been noted for special 
celerity, announces that a recess has been taken until February 
5, when objections to the proposed new rates will be heard. 


The Memphis Furniture Manufacturing Company recently en- 
tered a plea of guilty before Judge John E. McCall, in the Fed- 
eral Court at Memphis, on a charge of violation of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, by misbilling freight and was fined $200 each on 
eight counts. One count was dismissed. The indictments charged 
that the company loaded rugs, blankets, window shades, etc., in 
carload lots of furniture, and lumped them in with the furniture. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s embargo on westbound freight 
which was noticed last week, and which was imposed at all east- 
ern points, on freight going beyond Pittsburgh, Pa., was lifted 
on the 18th, after a week of strenuous work; though restrictions 
still apply against freight for the Youngstown district, with the 
exception of coal, coke, ore, limestone, dolomite, perishable 
freight, foodstuffs for human consumption and United States 
Government freight. The embargoes were placed on November 13, 
and almost completely suspended westbound traffic by the Star- 
Union Line. This was the first embargo ever laid by these lines, 
except at the time of the devastating floods in Ohio and neigh- 
boring states in the spring of 1913. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has isued a circular, dividing 
the United States into 32 supervision districts for administration 
of the federal grain standards act, which will become effective 
December 1. The headquarters of the districts will be estab- 
lished in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, Jacksonville, Atlanta, Nashville, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Toledo, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Duluth, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, Cairo, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Memphis, New Orleans, Galveston, Fort Worth, 
Oklahoma City, Wichita (Kan.), Denver, and Portland (Oregon). 
The boundaries of the districts are described in an announcement 
issued by the office of Markets and Rural Organization. The 
rules for inspection, and a copy of the law, are contained in Cir- 
cular No. 70, issued by the Secretary of Agriculture November 6. 


Twenty-four railroad companies operating in Illinois filed suit 
in the United States District Court at Chicago on November 
20, applying for an injunction against the state public utilities 
commission, the attorney-general and all state’s attorneys, to 
prevent them from interfering with the filing of new passenger 
tariffs by the carriers, in compliance with the orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of July 12, and October 17, 
in the case of the Business Men’s League of St. Louis vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, et al. The aforementioned or- 
ders find that the passenger rate of 2.4 cents a mile, bridge 
tolls excepted, is reasonable between Illinois points and St. 
Louis, Mo., and Keokuk, Iowa. They further require that no 
undue preferences be shown to intrastate traffic by the contem- 
poraneous maintenance between Illinois points of passenger 
fares, which, in combination with other fares, produce a dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce, and an undue prefer- 
ence in favor of intrastate commerce. The carriers interpret 
the orders as justifying a fare of 24 cents a mile for all of their 
intrastate passenger traffic. The hearing on the application for 
an injunction will be held on December 7. 


Commission and Court News 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The commission has suspended until March 18 proposed in- 
creased rates on lumber from certain points of origin in Texas 
and Louisiana to Beaumont, Tex., for export. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on Monday suspended 
all the tariffs which have been filed by railroads recently pro- 
viding for a graduated scale of increased demurrage charges. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended until May 
19, 1917, proposed increased rates on cement plaster from 
Plasterco, Tex., to St. Louis, Memphis and other interstate points. 


The commission on Wednesday suspended till March 31 
tariffs filed by roads providing for revision of class rates in 
Central Freight Association territory which contained both 
advances and reductions. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended from 
November 20 and later dates until March 20, 1917, tariffs pro- 
viding for increased carload minimum weights on grain and 
wheat flour between points in Missouri, Kansas and other 
western states. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended from 
November 20 until March 20 tariffs providing for the with- 
drawal of commodity rates on eggs and other dairy products 
from Chicago, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; Kansas City, Mo., and other 
points of origin to various destinations in Montana. 


The Portland (Oregon) Traffic and Transportation has filed 
a complaint against the Southern Pacific, charging that freight 
rates from Portland to points in Oregon and northern Cali- 
fornia are not only excessive in themselves, but are discrim- 
inatory as compared with the class rates from San Francisco 
to the same points. 


The department of justice has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a brief opposing the application of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford for permission to continue the 
operation of its boat lines on Long Island Sound, on the ground 
that continued control of these lines by the railroad will result 
in the exclusion, prevention and reduction of competition. A. H. 
Elder, attorney for the Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
also filed a brief opposing the road’s application. The brief out- 
lines five courses which the commission my adopt, but states that 
only one of these, to deny the application without qualification, 
is open to the commission on the record as it stands, and that 
if such a course must be followed it is apparent that through rail 
and sound routes may for a time at least be interrupted. “In 
view of the policy pursued by the petitioner up to the present 
time, however,” Mr. Elder says, “one is led to conclude that it 
may be necessary to sacrifice some of the advantages arising 
from railroad control if the public is to secure free and un- 
restricted competition on the sound.” 


Transcontinental Rate Hearing 


W. M. Daniels, commissioner, at Chicago on November 20, 
reopened the entire question of fourth section applications re- 
specting freight rates on commodities from eastern defined ter- 
ritory to Pacific Coast ports and intermediate points, and rates 
on commodities from Pacific Coast ports to eastern destinations. 
At this hearing the carriers presented evidence to show that there 
is no fixed relation between terminal rates, fixed for the pur- 
pose of meeting water competition, and rates to intermediate 
points. In their opinion carriers should make application on 
terminal rates showing the necessity therefor, and the commis- 
sion should decide these rates on the showing made, without 
disturbing intermediate rates; intermediate communities have 
at all times the privilege of bringing before the commission 
the question of the reasonableness of intermediate rates. — In 
line with this point of view the carriers propose to file tariffs, 
to take effect on December 30, increasing the present rates to 








November 24, 1916 


ocean ports 10 cents per 100 lb. on carload lots, and 25 cents 
per 100 lb. on less than carload traffic. F. H. Wood, general 
attorney, and L. J. Spence, director of traffic of the Southern 
Pacific, and P. P. Hastings, assistant -general freight agent of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, opened the case for the rail- 
roads on the first day, explaining the proposed increases. J. C. 
Campbell, of the Spokane (Wash.) Chamber of Commerce, led 
the fight of inter-mountain cities against the new rates, claim- 
ing they should be higher. The hearings in Chicago were ex- 
pected to terminate on the 23rd. 

A large part of the testimony was devoted to a consideration 
of the proposed tariffs on Schedule C commodities, increasing 
the rate to Pacific Coast points 10 cents per 100 lb. c. 1, and 
25 cents on 1. c. 1. shipments. J. F. Townsend, of the National 
Tube Company, objected to the proposed rate on wrought iron 
tubing from Pittsburgh, which is higher than on cast iron tubing 
from Birmingham and from Chicago, claiming that Pittsburgh is 
as close to the water as Birmingham; and that the industry in 
general has been built upon the principle of long standing, that 
rates shall be equal to the coast from all points east of the 
Mississippi. W. J. Wood, speaking for the cast iron tube manu- 
facturérs of Birmingham, called for lower rates from Birming- 
ham on account of its proximity to the Gulf. Representatives 
of the National Canners’ Association protested against fixing 
eastbound rates from the Pacific Coast lower than those west- 
bound. This and subsequent hearings at Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco, Portland and Spokane before Examiner Thurtell will 
reopen the whole question of trans-continental freight rates, the 
purpose of the commission being to ascertain the permanent 
principles by which to pass upon the reasonableness of rates 
in the future. The carriers contend that making rates to meet 
water competition has no relation to rates to intermediate points. 
The old percentage plan of determining the latter rates is to be 
abandoned. 


—_—__ 


STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, acting on numerous 
reports of shortage of coal, ordered the railroads of the state 
last week to send in reports showing the status of the coal 
traffic at all points; cars loaded, cars empty, embargoes, etc. 


The Montana Railroad and Public Service Commission held 
hearings last week on proposed increases in demurrage rates, 
which have been filed for intrastate application. These are 
identical with the demurrage rates under consideration by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and suspended by it until next 
March. 


The railroads of Texas have filed a complaint with the state 
railroad commission that the existing car shortage is largely 
due to laxness of shippers in not loading and unloading cars 
promptly. It is proposed that the demurrage charges be in- 
creased; and a public hearing is to be held on December 12. 
Shippers propose that the reciprocal demurrage rules be changed, 
and that the railroads be required to move a car not less than 
75 miles a day instead of the 30 miles a day required by law 
at present. 


The State Public Utilities Commission of Illinois resumed 
hearings on November 20, at Chicago, on a proposed demurrage 
schedule for intrastate business identical with those filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. W. H. Rotchford, of 
the Western Demurrage and Storage Bureau, Chicago, in his 
testimony said that more than $9,000,000 in demurrage charges 
was paid to the railroads of the United States in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916, and that had shippers promptly unloaded, 
within free time, the cars upon which they paid this demurrage, 
over 32,000 additional cars per day would have been released 
for the use of other shippers. To show the more prompt re- 
lease of cars under a high demurrage rate, F. A. Pontious 
(C. & N. W.) quoted from Mote’s Exhibit No. 1, Investigation 
and Suspension Docket Nos. 83 and 83-A, 25 I. C. C,, 314, 
showing results in California. Between July 1, 1909, and April 
30, 1911, when a $6 rate on state traffic was applied, only 1.06 
Per cent of 1,850,000 cars, in intrastate traffic, were held over- 
time, as compared with 5.68 per cent of 440,000 cars, engaged in 
inter-tate traffic. Between May 1, 1911, and February 29, 
1912. under a $3 demurrage rate on state traffic, 1.48 per cent 
of about a million cars engaged in state traffic were held over- 
time, and 5.32 per cent of 216,000 cars in interstate traffic. 
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PERSONNEL OF COMMISSIONS 


Lawton T. Hemans, chairman of the Michigan State Railroad 
Commission, died at Battle Creek, Mich., November 17, at the 
age of 52. 


—_—_— 


COURT NEWS 


Crossing Accident—Contributory Negligence 


The Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals holds that the driver 
of a horse and wagon approaching a railroad crossing must exer- 
cise care commensurate with the known danger, and listen and 
look in every direction to make sure that the crossing is safe; 
and his failure to look and listen when he had an unobstructed 
view from a point 90 feet from the track to a point 40 feet from 
the track was negligence, even though the railroad was negligent 
in failing to give signals of its approach. Judgment for the 
plaintiff was reversed and a new trial granted—Southern v. 


Mason (Va.) 89 S. E., 225. 





Carrying Passenger Beyond Destination 


A passenger was negligently carried beyond his station. There 
was evidence that when the train stopped about half a mile 
beyond the station, the conductor offered in the presence and 
hearing of the passenger to back the train to the station, and 
tending to show that the latter voluntarily left the train where 
it had stopped. In an action for damages the Georgia Court of 
Appeals held that the questions whether the passenger heard 
the conductor and whether he waived his claim to nominal dam- 
ages by voluntarily leaving the train were for the jury, which 
found for the railroad—Berry v. S. A. L. (Ga.), 89 S. E., 591. 





Service Letters 


Under the Oklahoma statute of 1910 any employee of a public 
service corporation doing business in that state, upon his dis- 
charge or the voluntary termination of his services, is entitled to 
have issued to him a service letter; but the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court holds that before a corporation will be guilty of any breach 
of duty in failing to issue a service letter, request for it must be 
made by the employee, either orally or in writing served per- 
sonally or by mail upon the superintendent, manager, or con- 
tractor of the corporation.—Rock Island v. Hall (Okla.), 159 
Pac., ‘851. 


Assumption of Risk by Yard Detective 


A railroad inspector employed to watch yards at night 
was assaulted and seriously injured by two men whom he 
found trying to break into a car The inspector, in an action 
against the railroad, alleged that an assistant, whom it was 
agreed he should have, had been withdrawn, and that the 
railroad had failed to furnish lights as agreed. The Georgia 
Supreme Court holds that if the plaintiff, knowing the dan- 
gerous character of his vocation, knowing of course of the 
withdrawal of his assistant, continued the work alone, he 
thereby assumed the additional risk of doing so. In the same 
way, if, knowing that the promised lights had not been put up, 
he continued in the work, he assumed the additional risk 
from the want of them.—Lowry v. Atlanta Joint Terminals 
(Ga.), 89 S. E., 832. 





New Jersey Pass-Law Invalid 


The New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals on November 
20 held unconstitutional an act of 1914 which provided that 
nearly 300 employees of the state should have free railroad trans- 
portation. The decision was in the case of L. Edward Herrmann, 
who was private secretary to Governor Fielder and is now 
counsel to the Board of Public Utility Commissioners. The suit 
was brought by the Pennsylvania Railroad to recover about $100 
in fares from Mr. Herrmann because he refused to pay. This 
decision reverses the previous finding of the Supreme Court. It 
has been estimated that under the decision the state will have to 
pay annually approximately $100,000 more in railroad fares than 
it has paid in the last two years and a half. No state officers 
are entitled to free transportation, except those designated in 
the general revision of the railroad laws of 1904. About 300 
passes are made void by the decision. 
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Stop, Look and Listen Rule 


In a recent action in the federal district court, N. D. West 
Virginia, Mr. Justice Dayton stated the law, as it stands at 
present, as regards the duties and liabilities of the traveler about 
to cross tracks. Diverse conditions may arise in different cases. 
He may be afoot, on horseback, in a large cumbersome vehicle, 
a road wagon making much noise, a light buggy, making little, 
or in an automobile, noisy or not. He may be hard of hearing 
or not; his vision may or may not be defective. He may have 
one, or he may have several tracks to cross; the approach to 
the crossing may be clear, the track straight, and his vision for 
many rods unobstructed, or it may be obstructed, either by 
objects such as trees, curves, embankments and buildings, or 
by cars temporarily placed on side tracks by the company itself. 
Again, his hearing may be interfered with by noises of machinery, 
waterfalls, other than those created by the company, or by those 
of engines, machinery, etc., operated by the company in the 
vicinity. In any event however, he must never be unmindful 
that he is primarily responsible for his own safety; that the 
railroad, at a crossing, has the right of way; that at a railroad 
crossing the track is itself a warning. It is a place of danger. 
It can never be assumed that cars are not approaching on a track. 
The presence of noises or obstructions to view require a greater 
degree of caution to be exercised by him, and if he fails to meet 
these requirements he is, under the existing law, held guilty of 
contributory negligence, which will bar any recovery for damages, 
as against the railroad, whether the latter was negligent or not. 

The only way the normal man can take these precautions is by 
control of his steps or the means he is using for locomotion, and 
the exercise of his senses of sight and hearing. Hence the rule 
to stop, look and listen. In the state of Pennsylvania this rule 
is made absolute. If he fails in any one particular, he cannot 
recover. This rule is somewhat modified in the federal courts, 
and in those of West Virginia and other states. The court cited 
authorities to show that in the Circuit Courts of Appeals for the 
Second, Third, Fourth, Eighth and Ninth circuits, the rule is 
established that, where the view is obstructed, it becomes the 
duty of the traveler in a conveyance liable to make noise calcu- 
lated to interfere with effective hearing to stop, as well as to 
look and listen, and these cases strongly emphasize what common 
sense dictates should be so, that the stop must be made just 
before going on the track, and not so far before such approach 
as to run any risk of its being ineffective. An examination has 
failed to disclose any different ruling in the other federal courts. 

The facts of the case at bar were undisputed. Dernberger, 
the deceased, was a middle-aged farmer, who used the crossing 
very frequently. At the time he was approaching the crossing 
he was driving a two-horse team attached to a low-wheeled farm 
wagon, and two friends were riding with him. He came to 
within 200 feet of the crossing, where the view was wholly 
obstructed, when one of the traces became detached. He stopped, 
got out and fastened the trace. He got back into the wagon, 
drove to within 150 feet of the track, where he slackened his 
speed to two miles an hour, until his horses’ feet were sub- 
stantially on the track, when he discovered for the first time that 
the train was coming, saying, “My God, there is the fast line!” 
His horses lunged across the track. One of the men jumped out 
of the wagon, before it was struck by the train. Dernberger and 
the other man were killed. The survivor testified that, at a point 
about 16 feet before reaching it, the track could be seen for a 
distance of 30 or 40 yards. Another witness testified that at that 
point the track could be seen 360 feet. The court said: “Re- 
calling the fact that 5,280 feet constitute a mile, it is mathemati- 
cally sure that Dernberger, driving at a speed of two miles an 
hour, would go 176 feet a minute. He therefore drove this 16 
feet from where he could see the track in a little over five sec- 
onds; had he stopped the noise of his wagon at that point for 
these few seconds, so as to be able to look and listen effectively, 
he would have saved his life. Nay more, admitting that the 
train was running 45 miles an hour, it was then covering 66 feet 
a second. If Dernberger had stopped at the point 16 feet before 
reaching the crossing, where he could see the track for a distance 
of 150 feet or more, for 2 seconds, the train would have beat him 
to the crossing. Such mathematical demonstrations must startle 
us into a realization of how necessary it was for Dernberger to 
have obeyed the legal obligation of stop, look and listen.” Final 
judgment was directed to be entered for the defendant railroad. 


Dernberger v. Baltimore & Ohio, 234 Fed. 405. 
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Railway Officers 





Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Sanford H. E. Freund, general attorney of the Great Northern 
at St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed assistant general counsel, 
with same headquarters. 


John F. Finerty, assistant general solicitor of the Great North- 
ern, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed 
assistant general counsel with same office. 


Charles S. Albert, attorney for the Great Northern at Spokane, 
Wash., has been appointed attorney for Idaho and eastern Wash- 
ington, with the same headquarters as at present. 


Frederic G. Dorety has been appointed attorney for the Great 
Northern at Seattle, Wash., having jurisdiction over the state 
of Oregon and western Washington. He succeeds F. V. Brown, 
promoted. 


Guy Hopkins, vice-president and general superintendent of 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas, with office at New Orleans, La., 
has tendered his resignation, effective on the appointment of his 
successor. 


H. L. Dunham has been appointed general claim agent, in 
charge of personal injury claims, of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Richmond, Va. F. W. H. O’Meara has been 
appointed freight claim agent, in charge of loss and damage 


- claims, with headquarters at Richmond. 


Avery Turner, receiver for the St. Louis, San Francisco & 
Texas, which recently emerged from receivership, will resume 
his former position as vice-president of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Pan Handle Lines, which he held when he was ap- 
pointed receiver of the above lines in July, 1913. 


Alexander Millar, secretary of the Union Pacific, with office 
at New York City, who was also recently elected secretary of 
the St. Joseph & Grand Island, was born October 24, 1849, in 
Scotland, where he was educated in private schools. He en- 
tered railway service in November, 1872, as a stenographer with 
the Union Pacific. From this time on he held the following 
positions with this same company: 1873 to 1885, bookkeeper; 
from 1885 to 1887, chief clerk in controller’s office; from 1887 
to 1888, assistant secretary; from 1888 to 1894, secretary; from 
1894 to 1897, secretary and assistant controller. From December, 
1897, to January, 1901, he was secretary of this same company. 
In January, 1901, he was appointed secretary of the Southern 
Pacific, with office at New York, N. Y., which connection he held 
until February, 1913, when he returned to the Union Pacific as 
secretary. 


George H. Schleyer, former receiver of the St. Louis, San 
Francisco & Texas, the Ft. Worth & Rio Grande and the Brown- 
wood, North & South, was elected vice-president and general 
manager of these lines at a recent meeting of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco board of directors. He was born in October, 1863, at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, where he received his early education. In 
September, 1881, he entered railway service as a_ telegraph 
operator on the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. From 1883 to 
1885 he was train despatcher for this company, and from 1885 to 
1887 he held a similar position on the Baltimore & Ohio. Dur- 
ing 1887 and 1888 he held this same connection on the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. In 1888 he was made a train 
despatcher on the St. Louis-San Francisco, and in 1889 was pro- 
moted to chief despatcher. From 1895 to 1902 he was train- 
master, being advanced to superintendent in the latter year. On 
October 1, 1912, he was elected vice-president and general mati- 
ager of this company’s Texas lines, which position he held unti! 
July, 1913, when he was appointed receiver, jointly with Aver) 
Turner, with office at Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Operating 


C. E. Hill has been appointed assistant to the general manager 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Coast Lines, at Los 
Angeles, Cal. 











November 24, 1916 


‘W. G. Koch, chief despatcher for the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, at Tyler, Tex., has been appointed chief despatcher for 
the Ft. Smith & Western at Ft. Smith, Ark. 


G. J. Fox has been appointed superintendent of the Schrei- 
ber division of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Schreiber, Ont., vice F. W. Cooper, resigned. 


P. C. Jamieson, trainmaster for the Oregon Short Line at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has been appointed acting superintendent 
of the Ogden Union Railway & Depot Company, at Ogden, 
Utah, succeeding Harry L. Bell, resigned to accept service with 
another company. 


I, L. Hibbard, general superintendent of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, Coast Lines, has been appointed assistant general 
manager, with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal. The office 
of general superintendent has been abolished, but he will con- 
tinue to perform his old duties in addition to those assumed 
under his new title. 


Charles Forrester, superintendent of the Stratford division of 
the Grand Trunk at Stratford, Ont., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the London division, with headquarters at London, 
vice W. R. Davidson, transferred to Western Lines, and R. H. 
Fish, trainmaster at Brantford, has been appointed superintendent 
of the Stratford division, with headquarters at Stratford, vice 
Mr. Forrester. 


H. L. Bell, superintendent of terminals of the Ogden Union 
Railway & Depot Company of Ogden, Utah, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Wyoming division of the Union Pacific, 
with office at Cheyenne, Wyo., succeeding S. R. Toucey. W. A. 
Whitney, in addition to his duties as superintendent of transpor- 
tation, has been acting division superintendent at this point during 
the interval of S. R. Toucey’s resignation and the present ap- 
pointment of H. L. Bell. 


J. A. Gleason, chief train despatcher of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
at Clifton Forge,’ Va., has been appointed superintendent of the 
Clifton Forge division, with headquarters at Clifton Forge, vice 
J. A. Fox, deceased. H. M. Eddins, assistant trainmaster at 
Charlottesville, Va., has been appointed trainmaster of the James 
River district, with office at Clifton Forge, vice H. E. Webb, who 
has been appointed trainmaster of the Logan coal district, with 
office at Logan, W. Va., succeeding J. B. White, resigned. George 
T. Davis has been appointed chief train despatcher, at Clifton 
Forge, Va., vice J. A. Gleason. M. C. Selden, division engineer 
at Richmond, Va., has been appointed trainmaster of the Rivanna 
district, vice Mr. Eddins. R. S. Anderson, assistant trainmaster 
at Richmond, has been appointed trainmaster of the Peninsula 
district, and the office of assistant trainmaster, Rivanna and 
Peninsula districts, has been abolished. 


Traffic 


J. T. Bryan has been appointed commercial agent of the Texas 
& Pacific, with office at Ft. Worth, Tex., succeeding A. L. 
Farrells, transferred. 


E. E. Eckert, soliciting freight agent of the Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown, at Akron, Ohio, has been appointed commercial 
agent, with the same headquarters. 


B. F. Jones, traveling freight agent of the Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake at Los Angeles, Cal., has been appointed district freight 
agent, with the same headquarters. 


R. C. Smith has been appointed general agent, freight depart- 
ment, of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding C. D. Buxton, resigned. 


T. J. Widmeyre, automobile agent of the Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake at Los Angeles, Cal., has been appointed general agent 
at Chicago, Ill., succeeding William Warner, promoted. 


(. B. Fox, traveling freight agent of the Texas & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Ft. Worth, Tex., has been appointed commercial 
agent at Shreveport, La., succeeding E. S. Vincent, resigned. 


\Villiam C. Glynn, division freight agent of the Central di- 
Vision of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Erie, Pa. has been ap- 
pomted assistant general freight agent with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding Charles E. Kingston. Edward S. 
Nei on, division freight agent of the Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Western Pennsylvania and Central divisions, at Altoona, Pa., 
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succeeds Mr. Glynn at Erie and Clarence T. Mackenson, Jr., has 
been appointed division freight agent at Altoona, succeeding Mr. 
Neilson. 


William Warner, general agent of the Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake, at Chicago, Ill, has been appointed assistant general 
freight and passenger agent, with office at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
He was born in Toronto, 
Can., and at an early age 
went to Chicago, Ill, 
where he entered rail- 
way service with the 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe in a clerical ca- 
pacity. Later he became 
connected with the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul in a similar posi- 
tion. In 1905, when the 
San Pedro, Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake opened an 
office at Chicago he ob- 
tained employment with 
this company and was 
rapidly advanced until he 
was made chief clerk. At 
the death of the general 
agent in 1914 he was ap- 
pointed in his stead. He 
now succeeds J. H. 
Manderfield, resigned to become general manager of the Salt 
Lake City Union Stockyards Company. 


Walter B. Wells, general freight agent of the Ft. Worth & 
Rio Grande and the St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas, with 
headquarters at Ft. Worth, Tex., the announcement of whose 
promotion to this office 
was recently made, was 
born on May 8, 1875, at 
St. Louis, Mo. He en- 
tered railway service in 
1891 with the St. Louis 
& San Francisco as a 
messenger in the office 
of the auditor at St. 
Louis, Mo. He _ was 
connected with this of- 
fice in various capaci- 
ties for about nine 
years, when he. was 
promoted to a position 
in the freight traffic de- 
partment as bill of lad- 
ing clerk to the general 
agent at St. Louis. He 
held this latter position 
for several years, and 
then was promoted to 
contracting freight 
agent with the same 
headquarters. Five years later he was appointed traveling 
freight agent, with office at Ft. Worth, Tex., which position 
he held for three years, being then transferred to Dallas, Tex., 
as commercial agent. About three years after this promotion 
he was transferred to St. Louis as industrial agent, and two 
years later he was again promoted to general agent of the 
traffic and operating departments, with office at Dallas, Tex. 
His present promotion to general freight agent of the Texas 
Lines of the St. Louis-San Francisco system became effective 
October 15, 1916. 


R. Campbell Kennedy, the announcement of whose appoint- 
ment as assistant general passenger agent of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., has just been made, was born in 1875, at Louisville, 
Ky. He reccived his education in the common schools of. this 
city, and entered railway service with the above company in a 
clerical capacity in 1894, since which time he has been consecu- 
tively, city passenger agent at Cincinnati, Ohio; traveling pas- 
senger agent at Cairo, IIll.; southeastern passenger agent at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; city passenger agent at Chicago, III.; general 





W. Warner 





W. B. Wells 
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agent at Dallas, Tex.; general traveling passenger agent at 
Indianapolis, Ind.; general agent, passenger department, at 
Louisville, Ky., and southwestern passenger agent at St. Louis, 
Mo. His present appointment became effective November 1, 
1916. 


George Stephen, assistant freight traffic manager of the Cana- 
dian Northern and the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific, at Winnipeg, 
Man., has been appointed freight traffic manager, lines west of 
and including Port Arthur, Ont., and Duluth, Minn., with head- 
quarters at Winnipeg. A sketch of Mr. Stephen’s railway career 
was published in the Railway Age Gazette of March 24, 1916, 
page 699. William Phillips has been appointed freight traffic 
manager, lines east of Port Arthur, with headquarters at To- 
ronto, Ont.; Guy Tombs has been appointed general freight 
agent of the Canadign Northern, lines east of Port Arthur, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que.; and M. A. Thomson, city freight 
agent at Ottawa, Ont., has been appointed district freight agent 
of the lines east of Port Arthur, with headquarters at Ottawa, 
in charge of territory east of North Bay to L’Orignal, inclusive, 
and south to Brockville, inclusive. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


R. G. Wyman has been appointed division engineer of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Eastern Lines, with office at 
Amarillo, Tex., succeeding J. W. Walter. 


Charles Leat has been appointed road foreman of engines on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Eastern division, with office 
at Argentine, Kan., succeeding A. F. Bauer. 


W. C. Pearce has been appointed division engineer of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at Richmond, Va. F. D. 
Beale has been appointed acting division engineer, with head- 
quarters at Clifton Forge, Va. J. W. Gleason has been appointed 
acting division engineer, with headquarters at Ashland, Ky., and 
H. A. Bertram has been appointed acting division engineer, with 
headquarters at Peru. Ind. 


R. B. Burton, assistant to consulting engineer of the Southern 
Pacific Company at New York, will leave the service of that 
road on December 1, to accept a position with private interests. 
He entered the service of the Southern Pacific ’on the Western 
division, at Oakland Pier, Cal., in May, 1900, and served as 
rodman and chainman until August, 1902, when he _ was 
placed in charge of right of way and station ground leases 
at the same office. From June, 1904, to September of the fol- 
lowing year he was draftsman at Oakland Pier, and then to 
November, 1906, was draftsman in the general office of the 
same road at San Francisco. From November, 1906, to June, 
1907 Jhe served as draftsman in the general office at Chicago 
under John D. Isaacs, consulting engineer of the Union Pacific 
System and the Southern Pacific Company. Mr. Burton then 
served as chief clerk to the consulting engineer until August, 
1909, then to February, 1912, as assistant to the consulting e¢n- 
gineer of the same roads at Chicago and New York. In Feb- 
ruary, 1912, he was appointed senior assistant to the consulting 
engineer of the Southern Pacific Company, with headquarters at 
New York, and on December 1 will leave the service of that 
company. 

Purchasing 


W. R. Culver, storekeeper of the Pere Marquette at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been appointed general storekeeper. The 
office of general storekeeper is now located at Saginaw, Mich. 





OBITUARY 


George Shepard Savage, for the last 30 years commercial 
agent for the Empire Fast Freight Line, with office at Chicago, 
Ill., died suddenly at his home in that city on November 15, 
aged 60 years. 





STEEL AUTOMOBILE TirES.—Steel tires for motor cars are now 
being used in Germany because of the scarcity of rubber. They 
consist of dozens of fine steel threads woven together and fixed 
over an inner band of rubber. After running about 3,500 miles 
the steel cover is worn out and has to be replaced. The rubber 
inner band remains intact. It is stated that the effect of the steel 
tires is to retard the speed and make the riding rough. 
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Equipment and Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue CamspriA & InpIANA has ordered 2 locomotives from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue WEstT Vircinta NorTHERN has ordered one Consolidation 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue River TERMINAL Raitway, Wickliffe, Ohio, has ordered 
6 small locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Nevapa ConsoLipaTep Copper Company, New York, has 
ordered 2 0-6-2 type locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


Tue NationaL Stac Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., has 
ordered 2 six-wheel switching locomotives from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


Tue R. A. Myer Lumper Company, Honey Island, Tex., has 
ordered one Mogul locomotive from the Birmingham Rail & 
Locomotive Company. 


THe WHEELING STEEL & Iron Company, Benwood, W. Va., 
has ordered one six-wheel switching locomotive from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 


THe Marx Manuracturinc Company, Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
has ordered one six-wheel switching locomotive from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 


Tue Foster Creek LumBer & MANUFACTURING COoMPANY, 
Gloster, Miss., has purchased one Consolidation locomotive from 
the Birmingham Rail & Locomotive Company. 


Tue Union Paciric has ordered 20 Mikado locomotives from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, in addition to the 16 Santa Fe 
type locomotives reported in last week’s issue. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SOUTHERN has ordered 4 superheater Santa 
Fe type locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 
These locomotives will have 28 by 32-in. cylinders, 57-in. driving 
wheels, and a total weight in working order of 353,000 Ib. 


THe New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis was reported in last 
week’s issue as having ordered 25 Mikado locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company. These locomotives will have 
25 by 32-in. cylinders, 63-in. driving wheels, a total weight in 
working order of 284,000 Ib. and will be equipped with 
superheaters. 


Tue Pere Marguette has dropped its inquiry for 1,000 freight 
cars. 

Tue Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & Paciric has issued inquiries for 
2,000 box cars. 

Tue NortHerN Paciric is inquiring for 1,000 box and 500 
automobile cars. 

Tue Los AnceLes & Satt Laxe has ordered 200 automobile 
cars from the Pullman Company. 

Tue Minneapotis & St. Louis has issued inquiries for 1,000 
box, 200 flat and 300 gondola cars. 

Tue Unitep Rattways or Havana are reported in the market 
for 25 gondola, 25 flat and 95 box cars. 

Tue BETHLEHEM STEEL CorporaTIon has ordered 150 70-ton ore 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 

Tue MitwavuKkee Coat & Gas Company is reported as having 
ordered 200 hopper cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 

Tue RutLanp has ordered one size 2 Russell wing elevator 
snow-plow and flanger from the Russell Car & Snow-Plow Com- 
pany. 

Tue Denver & Rio Granpe has ordered 500 ballast cars from 
the Rodger Ballast Car Company, and is in the market for 1,300 
box cars. 
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THe Carnecie STEEL Company is reported as having ordered 
156 gondola and 42 hopper cars from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. 


Tue LenicH VAaLiey has ordered one size 2 Russell wing 
elevator snow-plow and flanger from the Russell Car & Snow- 
Plow Company. 


THe DeELawarE, LACKAWANNA & WEsTERN has ordered 500 
box cars from the American Car & Foundry Company, and is 
still inquiring for 500 hopper cars. 


THE Connecticut Company has ordered one double truck 
combination snow-plow and express car, and six sets of flangers 
from the Russell Car & Snow-Plow Company. 


THE WABASH PITTSBURGH TERMINAL, reported in last week’s 
issue as having placed an order for 1,000 freight cars, ordered 
1,000 hopper cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


THE New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis, which recently ordered 
500 automobile cars from the Western Steel Car & Foundry 
Company, has also issued inquiries for 750 gondola and 500 
hopper cars. 


The Great NortHERN has ordered 1,000 box cars from the 
Pressed Steel Car Company and 500 automobile and 500 re- 
frigerator cars from the Haskell & Barker Car Company. It is 
still inquiring for 500 stock cars. 


Tue Missourt, Kansas & Texas, reported in the Railway 
Age Gazette of October 27 as inquiring for 1,000 stock cars, has 
ordered these cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 
It is understood that the inquiry for box cars has been dropped. 


Tue Erte has transferred to the Haskell & Barker Car Com- 
pany the order for 1,000 box cars, reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of November 3 as having been ordered from the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Company. The Erie is also reported as having 
ordered 1,000 steel frame box cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Company. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The WesterRN Maryianp has ordered 17 coaches, 6 combina- 
tion baggage and express cars and 2 café parlor cars from the 
Pullman Company. 


Tue NorroLtk & WESTERN, reported in the Railway Age Gazette 
of October 27 as being in the market for passenger cars, has 
ordered 22 coaches, 5 passenger and baggage cars, 13 baggage 
and express cars, and 10 mail and express cars, from the Harlan 
& Hollingsworth Corporation. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THE SOUTHERN RaiLtway has ordered 700 tons of bridge work 
from the Virginia Bridge & Iron Works. 


Tue Great NorTHERN has ordered 304 tons of miscellaneous 
bridge work from the American Bridge Company. 


Tue New York, PuirapetpHia & NorFoLk has ordered 600 
tons of steel from the American Bridge Company for car floats. 


Tue MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louis has ordered 210 tons of steel 
from the American Bridge Company for a plate girder span at 
Carver, Minn. 


Tue Marine CENTRAL has ordered 4,000 tons of steel from the 
McClintic, Marshall Company for a bridge over the Kennebec 
river at Augusta, Me. 


Tue CENTRAL oF NEW Jersey has ordered 1,200 tons of steel 
from the Phoenix Bridge Company for the new passenger sta- 
tion at Newark, N. J. 

Tue NortHern Paciric has ordered 1,200 tons of steel from 
the American Bridge Company for an extension to an ore dock 
at Allouez Bay, Superior, Wis. 

Tue New York, New Haven & Hartrorp has ordered 7,000 
tons of steel from the American Bridge Company for the super- 
structure for the Thames river bridge. 


‘ue Curcaco, Burtincton & Quincy has ordered 3,000 tons 


of steel from the American Bridge Company for steel work for 
the Harrison street freight terminal buildings in Chicago. 
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The offices of the Boss Nut Company, Chicago, are now located 
at room 237, Railway Exchange, 80 East Jackson boulevard. 


William Arnold Angell, formerly purchasing agent of the 
Pullman Company, and before that for many years first as- 
sistant to the late George M. Pullman, died at his home in 
Chicago on the evening of November 14, age 84 years. 


The Midwest Forge & Steel Company, St. Louis, Mo., an- 
nounces the purchase and acquisition of the good will, property, 
etc., of the Heller Forge Works and the Western Forge Com- 
pany in East St. Louis, which were founded 25 years ago. 


F. C. Yeates, purchasing agent of the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany, has also been appointed purchasing agent of the Mid- 
vale Steel Company, the Worth Brothers Company and the 
Wilmington Steel Company, vice H. L. Murphey, resigned, 
effective November 20. 


Robert D. Sinclair, first vice-president of Mudge & Co., Chi- 
cago, has been appointed vice-president, in charge of the sales, 
manufacturing and treasury departments. Mr. Sinclair was born 
at Chicago on April 12, 
1878, and entered rail- 
way service in the audit- 
ing department of the 
Chicago & Eastern II- 
linois in 1892. The fol- 
lowing year he accepted 
a position with the 
operating department of 
the Columbian Intra- 
mural Railway at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. 
At the close of this ex- 
position he entered the 
service of the Union 
National Bank of Chi- 
cago, and remained with 
it until its consolidation 
with the First National 
Bank in 1900, when he 
went with the larger in- 
stitution. He left the 
banking business on Sep- 
tember 1, 1910, to become secretary and treasurer of Mudge & 
Co. On June 9, 1912, he was elected second vice-president of 
this company, later being made first vice-president. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1916, he was appointed vice-president in charge of all 
departments, as noted above. 





R. D. Sinclair 


W. F. Caspers, western sales representative for the Monarch 
Steel Castings Company, of Detroit, Mich., has been appointed 
sales representative for the Aurora Foundries Company and the 
Fox River Iron Company, manufacturers of brake shoes, babbitt 
metals, journal bearings and railway castings. Mr. Caspers 
will have headquarters at 707-708 Transportation building, Chi- 
cago, Iil. 


The Becker Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, Mass., 
has been acquired by the Manufacturers’ Company at a price 
reported to be $2,000,000. Robert E. Herrick has been elected 
president, succeeding Eugene N. Foss. This adds another 
company to the “Herrick Group,” which includes also the 
Reed-Prentice Company and the Wyman-Gordon Company, 
Worcester, Mass. It is understood that no changes will be 
made in the operating force. 


The Adams-Bagnall Electric Company, Cleveland, O., is now 
completing an addition to its factory, with the installation of a 
complete vitreous or porcelain enameling plant. The primary 
object of this addition is to improve further the quality and 
service of the Abolite line of porcelain enameled reflectors for 
industrial lighting, the porcelain enameled reflectors used in the 
AB pendent fixtures for street lighting and AB enclosed arc 
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lamps, etc. 
1, 1917. 


A committee representing influential business interests in 
America has been formed to foster American exports by means 
of the Lyons (France) Sample Fair. It is the aim of this com- 
mittee and other committees in France, Great Britain, Russia, 
Italy, and neutral countries to bring together at the next fair to 
be held at Lyons, France, in March, 1917, a large and representa- 
tive gathering of manufacturers and wholesale buyers from 
countries all over the world. American manufacturers are urged 
to place exhibits at the fair. 


The plant will be in full operation before January 


F, B. Gleason, formerly in charge of the Western Electric 
Company’s business in the far east, with headquarters at Tokio, 
Japan, has been appointed manager of the southern district of 
the company, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. He will suc- 
ceed E. J. Wallis, who, on January 1, will take up his new 
work as manager of the Pacific Coast district, with headquarters 
at San Francisco. Mr. Wallis will succeed F. H. Leggett, who, 
after three years on the coast, returns to the company’s executive 
offices at 195 Broadway, New York. 


William Barlow Ross, secretary and assistant treasurer of 
Mudge & Co., manufacturers of railway specialties, Chicago, has 
also been elected secretary and assistant treasurer of the Safety 
First Manufacturing 
Company, selling agents 
for railway supplies, with 
the same headquarters. 
Mr. Ross was born on 
December 24, 1868, at 
Belfast, Ireland, and was 
educated in Manchester, 
England. He came to 
America in April, 1889, 
and entered railway 
service with the Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rapids & 
Northern, as a trucker 
and checker at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. He was 
later transferred to the 
auditor’s office, where 
he remained in various 
capacities until Decem- 
ber, 1892. He was then 
appointed timekeeper in 
the superintendent’s of- 
fice, and later chief clerk. From June 30, 1895, to August 31, 
1901, he was utility clerk to the vice-president and general super- 
intendent, being then promoted to car accountant. When the 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern was absorbed by the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific in June, 1902, he was made car 
agent. The following January he was appointed statistician to 
the general manager of the system. In September, 1903, he was 
appointed transportation clerk to the third vice-president, and up 
to December, 1909, was consecutively transportation clerk to the 
president, statistician to the president and chief clerk to the 
standardization committee. On January 1, 1910, he was elected 
secretary of the board of pensions, and later was made secretary 
of the pension and personal record bureau. On July 1, 1916, 
he resigned to become secretary and assistant treasurer of Mudge 
& Co. 





W. B. Ross 





New York Air Brake Company 
Owners of shares of the New York Air Brake Company, 
which were placed on a 10 per cent dividend basis on 


August 16 last, are to receive 20 per cent in the coming 
year. At the directors’ meeting Tuesday a regular dividend 
of $12.50 was declared, and an extra disbursement of the 
same amount. The $25 is payable, $5 on December 22, and 
the balance in four quarterly installments of $5 each on 
March 23, June 22, September 21 and December 21, 1917. 
In announcing the increase President Starbuck said that 
net earnings for the first ten months of this year were in 
excess of $8,000,000, and that the directors felt that a be- 
ginning should be made in the matter of extra distributions, 
a policy which it is expected to continue. The company has 
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$10,000,000 in cash on hand, or the equivalent of $100 a share 
for the stock outstanding. 





Sherwin-Williams Company Anuual Convention 


Managers, representatives and factory heads of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company held their 1916 convention in Cleveland, No- 
vember 13, 14 and 15. They came from all over the United 
States and Canada, many of them in special trains from various 
state division centers; and from London, Australia, New Zealand, 
Cuba and South America. The many delegates were welcomed 
to Cleveland on Monday in addresses by Walter H. Cottingham, 
president, S. P. Fenn, vice-president and E. M. Williams, a 
member of the board of directors. Following the distribution of 
the Jubilee, Top-Notcher and Estimate prizes the party listened 
to a number of addresses on the many sides of the com- 
pany’s activities. On Monday, addresses were made on the 
manufacturing department by G. A. Martin and H. J. Hain, 
general manager and general superintendent, respectively, of that 
department. Mr. Martin detailed the history of the company 
and showed how speedy had been its growth from 1869. until 
the present day. In 1873 the company had 83 formulas produc- 
ing 225 tons, in 1916, 45,000 formulas producing 163,000 tons. 
Following these addresses the delegates were addressed by 
Adrian D. Joyce, general manager of the sales and distribution 
department. 

Mr. Joyce also addressed the convention Tuesday morning on 
the work of his department after which the delegates listened 
to addresses by J. O. Hasson, manager of the chemical and metal 
products sales department; by P. L. Maury, manager of the rail- 
way, street railway and marine sales department; by Otto A. 
Hasse, manager of the trade sales and specialty sales depart- 
ments; by G. M. Minnich, assistant manager of the insecticides 
and insulating sales department; by P. F. Kinnison, manager of 
the varnish sales department and others on the part of the 
company’s activities in which they are in charge. On Wednes- 
day the discussion continued on the trade sales and specialties 
sales department. The convention took up also the department 
of sales and distribution and on Wednesday afternoon the work 
of the convention was completed with a consideration of the 
advertising sales promotion and decorative department, under 
the direction of C. M. Lemperly, manager of the advertising de- 
partment. * 

On Tuesday evening there was a smoker and on Wednesday 
evening a banquet at the Hotel Statler at which ex-president 
William Howard Taft was the principal speaker. 

The convention’s work and all the papers read were reported 
in detail in the convention’s daily paper, the Jubilee Chameleon 
which issued four numbers, respectively the Glad Hand Number, 
the Top Notcher, the Smoker Number and the Farewell Number. 

The first issue, incidentally, announced the election of A. W. 
Frank, Adrian D. Joyce and G. A. Martin to the board of di- 
rectors of the company. 





Studying the Markets for Railway Supplies in the Far East 


Frank Rhea, commercial agent of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, was due to 
arrive at Auckland, New Zealand, on November 12. Mr. Rhea, 
a graduate of civil engineering in the University of Pittsburgh, 
member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, the Rail- 
way Engineering Association and the Railway Signal Association, 
resigned as district engineer of the east district of valuations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and on August 30 com- 
menced his studies of Far Eastern markets for railway equip- 
ment, materials and supplies. 

H. T. van Deusen, assistant chief of the division of commercial 
agents, Customhouse, New York, has stated that Mr. Rhea’s 
itinerary will include New Zealand, Australia, Tasmania, Philip- 
pines, China, Chosen, Asiatic Russia, Japan, Siam, Dutch East 
Indies, Burma, India and South Africa. The scope of the in- 
vestigation covers motive power of all kinds, roadway machines, 
work equipment of all kinds, wharf, dock and railway shop ma- 
chinery, roadway cars and tools, bridge materials, ties, rails, rail 
fastenings, frogs and switches, building materials, roadway ma- 
terials, railway signals and interlocking apparatus, telephone mae 
telegraph equipment, repair and replacement parts for permanen' 
way, and all classes of equipment, operating supplies and engineer- 
ing supplies and tools. 











November 24, 1916 


The special agents of the bureau usually make a tour of the 
United States before going abroad, and Mr. Rhea consulted 
most of the manufacturers of railway equipment, materials and 
supplies. His reports on the various countries will be published 
in due course. 

The United States Civil Service Commission has also an- 
nounced examinations for 10 other special investigators on De- 
cember 10. One is for a trade commissioner to investigate ports 
and transportation facilities of Russia and the Far East, one to 
investigate mineral resources in the Far East, and a third to 
investigate investment opportunities in Russia. 

The men are to investigate foreign markets for American 
goods, and are to be paid a salary not to exceed $10 a day, with 
all transportation expenses paid, and $4 a day extra for sub- 
sistence. Examinations to secure the best men will be held in 
the larger cities of each state on December 6. 

The duties of appointees to these positions will be to obtain 
information concerning the demand in foreign markets for the 
particular commercial line which they are to study, and to present 
the data obtained in straightforward, readable reports, which 
will enable American manufacturers and exporters to plan cam- 
paigns for the sale of American goods in the markets investi- 
gated. In the investigations, including Russia, French is re- 
quired and an extra credit given for Russian. No foreign lan- 
guage is required for the investigation of the mineral resources 
in the Far East. ’ 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


BENDING MACHINES.—The Wallace Supplies Manufacturing 
Company, New York and Chicago, has issued Bulletin No. 12, 
descriptive of its various pipe and bar bending machines. 


Taprs.—Bulletin No. 34, recently issued by the Modern Tool 
Company, Erie, Pa., is a four-page folder detailing the special 
features, and containing a description and illustrations of Modern 
collapsible taps. 


PoLte JAcK.—Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., Chicago, has issued 
an eight-page folder describing its new pole jack for pulling, 
straightening and reinforcing telegraph and other poles. The 
pamphlet is illustrated with photographs of this jack in service, 
showing the numerous uses for which it is adapted. 


HypravuLic VALVES AND Fitt1ncs.—Catalogue No. 94, recently 
issued by the Watson-Stillman Company, New York, describes 
the company’s line of hydraulic valves and fittings. The booklet 
contains 96 well illustrated pages, and in them complete details, 
sizes and lists are given concerning valves and accessories of all 
kinds. 


Attoy STEELs.—The Vanadium-Alloys Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has issued a new pamphlet on Vasco Vanadium, in 
which information is given as to the study of alloy steels and 
their uses. The pamphlet also describes the various types of 
Vasco Vanadium steel, and contains a complete list of carbon 
steel extras. 


Dust Guarps.—A most attractive and well illustrated 16-page 
booklet, recently issued by the Virginia Equipment Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, details the advantages of proper journal lubrica- 
tion, and shows how this can be assisted by the use of 
Virginia Compound Compensating Dust Guards. The pamphlet 
is in the form of a treatise. The author of it has shown just 
how much in actual money losses a railway can lose by using 
poorly made dust guards, both through additional axle journal 
turning and in losses in motive power by poorly lubricated jour- 
nals. He shows further that the ordinary wooden and tin 
dust guard is not efficient, for it does not prevent sand from 
geiting in the journals, nor does it permit proper packing of 
the journal box. He then goes on to show the advantages of 
the Virginia Compensating Dust Guard. This guard is built up 
of layers or plies of wood, placed with the grain running in 
cpoosite directions and cemented and riveted together under 
heavy hydraulic pressure. It is made in two segments, and so 
arranged that the compensating devices keep them in positive 
contact with the axle. Through this arrangement the wear is 
automatically taken up, the ingress of dust prevented, and there 
is insured a positive, dustproof resilient contact with the axle at 
al! ‘ismes. 
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BurraLo, RocuHEsterR & PittspuRGH.—A contract has been 
given to the Millor Construction Company, Lock Haven, Pa., for 
grading work on a one-mile branch line, now under construction 
south from Marion Center, Pa. The line is being built to de- 
velop bituminous coal properties in Indiana county, Pa. 


Gutr Coast Rartway.—This company, which is building a 
line from Venice, Fla., south to McCall, 26 miles, has grading 
finished to a point near Manasota, a new development town. It 
is expected that all the work will be finished by April, 1917. 
FE. B. Duncan, Venice, is the contractor (May 5, p. 1017). 


GuLr, Texas & WEsTERN.—This company has engineers in 
the field surveying for a new line from Ft. Worth, Tex., to 
Graford, a point on its line. The road will run through Pool- 
ville, Booneville and Springtown. J. J. Jermyn, president, 
Dallas, Tex. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Important additions are to be made to the 
westbound freight yards of the Lehigh Valley at Coxton, 
Pa. Two tracks will be extended a total of 4,720 feet and this 
will make 10,200 feet of track available for switching which here- 
tofore has not been available for this purpose. 


Ozark & ArKANSAS MipLanp.—This company has an en- 
gineering party in the field making surveys for a new line 
from Rogers, Ark., to a point in Madison county, Ark., about 50 
miles distant. No contracts have been awarded, and it is not 
known at this time whether actual construction will begin this 
winter or delayed until next spring. W. E. Talley, Rogers, 
Ark., is president of this undertaking. 


STEELTON & Hicuspire.—A charter has been granted in Penn- 
sylvania to this company, which was organized with $250,000 
capital to build a three-mile railroad in Pennsylvania from the 
Steelton branch of the Philadelphia & Reading to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at Highspire. Q. Bent, president, Steelton, Pa. 
The incorporators include C. B. Ely, C. P. Turner, Harrisburg; 
E. H. Mengle, F. A. Robbins, Jr., Steelton. 


WINCHESTER & WESTERN.—Construction work has been started 
on the line to be built from Winchester, Va.. westward to 
Wardensville in Hardy county, W. Va. The new line will enter 
Winchester over the Baltimore & Ohio tracks from a junction 
to be established:in the southern suburbs of the city. W. B. 
Cornwall, president, and J. S. Zimmerman, secretary. (Septem- 
ber 15, p. 479.) 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


BattimorE, Mp.—The report of the Baltimore & Ohio for the 
year ended June 30, 1916, shows that important improvements 
are being made at Baltimore. Work has been started on the new 
export pier, No. 6, and on the construction of open piers Nos. 
5, 34 and 35, at Locust Point. It is expected that this work will 
be completed during the coming fiscal year. The reconstruction 
of the bridge over Gay street has been completed. At Curtis 
Bay, there is being constructed a modern fireproof coal pier. At 
New York, a new outbound freight house on the marginal way 
at Twenty-sixth street is under construction and the work of 
remodeling piers 21 and 22 is progressing. At Pittsburgh, Pa., 
the passenger station has been remodeled and enlarged and a 
new power plant for supplying steam for the passenger station 
and coach yard is under construction. The work of eliminating 
grade crossing at Thirty-third street and Liberty avenue, in- 
volving reconstruction of the Thirty-third -street viaduct from 
Liberty avenue to Allegheny river, the construction of retaining 
walls and the raising of the city’s Forfar street (Huron avenue) 
bridge is under way and will be completed during the coming 
year. The railroad company has contributed $18,000 for the re- 
construction of the Sylvan avenue bridge, which work is being 
carried out by the city of Pittsburgh and will be completed dur- 
ing the coming year. A new freight house, tracks and retaining 
wall are being constructed at Allegheny, Pa. A new passenger 
station is under construction at Canton, Ohio, and passenger sta- 
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tions have been constructed at Washington Court House and 
Deshler, Ohio, and Aurora, Ind. Work on the Hopple street via- 
duct at Cincinnati, Ohio, has progressed and it is expected to be 
completed during 1916. Work has been started on the recon- 
struction of bridges for heavier power between Cumberland, Md., 
and Connellsville, Pa., and on other parts of the system. A num- 
ber of bridges on the line between Midland City and Columbus, 
Ohio, have been renewed and others strengthened. 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The Illinois Central is building two suburban 
passenger stations here, one at 103rd street, and another at 
1llth street. Both are approximately of the same type, and in- 
clude brick waiting rooms, and long, wooden platforms with 
steel canopy. The cost will be about $10,000 each. Drumm 
Contracting Company, Chicago, Ill., have the work in hand. 


CUMBERLAND, Mp.—The Baltimore & Ohio has given a con- 
tract to the Vang Construction Company, Cumberland, for the 
substructure, and to the Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Fort Pitt, Pa., 
for the superstructure of Green street subway at Cumberland. 


Hayne, S. C.—The Southern Railway will make important im- 
provements at Hayne, where its Washington-Atlanta and Knox- 
ville-Charleston lines intersect. New engine terminal facilities will 
be provided and the capacity of the yard will be increased from 
761 to 1,860 cars. The engine handling facilities will consist of a 
modern mechanical coalinx plant of reinforced concrete con- 
struction, with capacity of 1,000 tons in its bins and 5,000 tons 
ground storage; frame enginehouse with four wash pits; 11 
engine standing tracks; 100-ft. turntable operated by electricity ; 
three cinder conveyors; frame boiler and air compressor house; 
sand house and water supply. The present passenger station will 
be relocated and two underpasses will be constructed, eliminating 
three important grade crossings. Work will be begun as soon 
as necessary forces and material can be assembled and will be 
rushed to completion. The improvements have been undertaken 
to allow the use of heavier locomotives. 


LEAVENWORTH, WasH.—The Great Northern contemplates im- 
provements to its roundhouse and terminal facilities at this point 
in the near future. No definite plans have as yet been made, 
nor is it known what expenditure will be involved. 


Mattoon, IL_t.—Contracts have been awarded for the erection 
of a new passenger station for the Illinois Central. The building 
will be two stories high, 160 ft. long and 36 ft. wide; it will 
have concrete foundations with a steel frame and brick walls 
with terra cotta trimming. A. W. Stoolman, Champaign, IIl., 
is the successful bidder. The approximate cost will be about 
$75,000. 

Roanoke, Va.—The Norfolk & Western proposes to build 
new freight-house facilities at Roanoke, to occupy a space about 
200 ft. wide and 1,500 ft. long, bounded by Commerce street, 
Ernest avenue, Park street, and the present main tracks of the 
Norfolk & Western. A two-story brick freight office building 
50 ft. by 140 ft. will be constructed, facing on Commerce street, 
and a freight wareroom 55 ft. by 740 ft. of brick and steel 
construction, having wide rolling steel doors, will be built parallel 
with Ernest avenue. Parallel with this will be two covered 
transfer platforms 18 ft. wide and 800 ft. long. These platforms, 
together with the freight house, will provide for the placing of 
127 cars at one time, and the layout provides for a future ex- 
tension of the platforms to provide for 40 cars additional. Un- 
usually good driveway facilities are provided, there being four 
separate entrances to the station; one from Commerce street; 
one from Third street; one by a new driveway, which will be 
built from Salem avenue to Ernest avenue about midway be- 
tween Third street and Park street; and another from Park 
street over Ernest avenue, which will be widened to about 30 ft. 
The estimated cost of the improvement is $380,000. 


Sucar Creek, Onto.—The Dover, Millersburg & Western 
(Electric) has plans under way for a new bridge over Sugar 
creek. The bridge will have concrete foundations, with steel 
spans and be about 200 ft. long. No contracts have as yet been 
awarded. D. F. A. Wheelock, chief engineer, Warren, Pa. 


Youncstown, Ounto.—The Erie Railroad has submitted a 
proposition to the city authorities of Youngstown, Ohio, for 
extensive improvements to be carried out by the railroad, includ- 
ing the construction of a large passenger station and the elim- 
ination of the grade crossings. 
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Attantic Coast Line.—The directors have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 3% per cent on the common stock, thus 
putting the stock on a 7 per cent annual dividend basis. In 
1915 and the first half of 1916 the Atlantic Coast Line was on 
a 5 per cent annual basis. Previous to 1915 the annual rate 
had been 7 per cent. 


Boston & Maine.—A bill of particulars setting forth 14 speci- 
fications of alleged breach of duty and other unlawful acts on 
the part of the Boston & Maine directors, in connection with 
the receivership proceedings now pending against the road, 
has been filed in the federal court by representatives of the 
minority stockholders. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ounio.—Directors have declared a dividend of 2 
per cent on the Chesapeake & Ohio stock, thus apparently 
placing the stock on an annual 4 per cent basis. Nothing was 
paid in 1915, and 3 per cent was paid in 1914. In the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1916, the property earned net available for 
dividends 10.96 per cent on its outstanding stock. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—In reply to a telegram from 
Charles G. Dawes, of Chicago, to Seward Prosser, chairman 
of the joint reorganization committee, N. L. Amster, a member 
of the committee, has given out the statement that the reor- 
ganization plan does not provide for a voting trust, and that 
all of the directors of the new company, which is to take over 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, are to be elected annually. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—The Supreme Court of 
New York has held void the lease by which the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western holds the Syracuse, Binghamton & 
New York. This road runs from Syracuse, N. Y., to Bing- 
hamton, operating a total of 81 miles. It has been leased to 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western since 1911 under an 
agreement by which the Lackawanna pays 12 per cent on the 
stock, the greater part of which is owned by the Lackawanna. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—The United States district 
court has appointed Charles C. Sanford, president of the First 
National Bank of Bridgeport, Conn., and a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and M. B. Brainard, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., mem- 
bers of the board of trustees, which under the agreement be- 
tween the government and the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford has supervision over the sale by the New Haven of 
its trolley and steamboat properties, succeeding George E. Hill 
and Lyman B. Brainerd. 


SeaBoarD Air Line.—This company has sold to the National 
City Bank and Guaranty Trust Company, New York, an issue 
of $12,800,000 first and consolidated mortgage 6 per cent bonds. 
These bonds are part of an authorized issue of $300,000,000, of 
which there are outstanding $25,644,000, series A, 6 per cent 
bonds. 


SPOKANE INTERNATIONAL.—This road, which runs from Spokane, 
Wash., to Eastport, Idaho, 141 miles, has been bought by the 
Canadian Pacific and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—A decree of foreclosure sale has been filed 
in the United States District Court. The sale is ordered to 
take place on February 15, 1917. 


WeLtsviLLE & Burrato—The New York Public Service Com- 
mission has dismissed the complaint of shippers against the 
discontinuance of operation of the Wellsville & Buffalo, which 
is a part of what was formerly the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
system, and so far as the commission is concerned, the com- 
pany can now abandon operation. 


WeEsTERN MaryLanp.—Stockholders, at a meeting on November 
17, voted unanimously to adopt the plan of reorganization 
recommended by the directors and described in these columns 
in the issue of November 3, 1916, page 785. 














[ADVERTISEMENT.] 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD COMPANY—SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


Chicago, July 1, 1916. 
To the Stockholders of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany: 
The following is the report of your Board of Directors for the year 
ended June 30, 1916: 


CAPITALIZATION. 


Capita, Stock. 


Dividends Declared During 


Total Par Value 


the Year. 
» s 
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CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD COMPANY. eacialcireaiens pcan ena Rate. ia 
a YEARS ENDED JUNE 30. Per 1,108,391 $110,839,100.00 8% $8,867,128.00 
Cent. 1916 OPERATING REVENUES. 1915. Cent. 
69.94 $71,592,578.23 ...c.ceeee Freight .......... $62,509,483.62 68.60 Funpep Dest. 
20.68 21,168,051.65 ........ Passenger ..cccere 20,185,564.28 22.15 ‘ 
265° 2.7US BABS: o006s00.0se'e NAGE) s sidisisinreie's0's 2,464,372.90 2.70 Nominally Actually Issued. Interest 
i ae UK eee «ee Express ..seeeee. 2,176,214.07 2.39 Issued. asain ‘ Accrued 
2.11 —2,152,964.44 ...... Miscellaneous ...... 1,895,988.61 2.08 Reacquired. During Year 
— ae 44 ee astee ws atatasateleue P nag eet = _ In In Si ine — ohare 
p > ; cevcves int eee 4 e Inkl ally ua! 
Jom ae : Treasury. Treasury. Pledged. Funds. Outstanding. Outstanding.” 
100.00 $102,358,892.95 ...Total operating revenue... $91,125,060.67 100.00 $9,873,000 $1,165,900 $31,000 $23,074,600 $179,858,500 $7,038,490.72 
oa Solio MILEAGE. 
aintenance of way an 
11.74 $12,014,208.39 ........ structures ......... $11,360,210.26 12.47 MILEAGE OF ROAD OPERATED ON JURE 30, 1916. 
15.23 15.592,109.89 ..Maintenance of equipment.. 15,415,122.75 16.92 Line Owned. 
LSP) — AAIMBEESS 60.050 c ace beeen 1,629,675.95 1.79 aon Operated _Total 
29.27 29,956,781.16 ..... Transportation ...... 29,117,163.60 31.95 STATE. Branches Wee Lene Mileage 
a 2 ne ° onan > ioe eM pop toate Pi Main Line. and Spurs. Total. or Contract. Operated. 
. ener SHON TEE ES siasssip iii ee a 900.84 770.73 ‘1,671.57 112.89 1,784.46 
Transportation iam ane Keee ee ee an 993.44 1,365.12 73.44 1,438.56 
ss isconsin F 22. ensues 222.33 -53 222.86 
Cr..40 Cr, 405,844.80 .....for Investment—Cr..... cata ae —-— Minnesota ..-..-... 236 Pee 23.61 14-84 38.45 
: 3,161.02 ... al ; ; ND Si kuck wakes ; 28.68 1,122.3 13.1 1,135.45 
60.29 $61,713,161.02 Total operating expenses $60,441,367.04 66.33 Kansas, ree re ; ea ; 246.61 : 259.32 "82 260-14 
71 645,731.93 ... i ber 683,693. f ebraska .....ccee. 364, 485. 1850.34 22.37 2,872.71 
Ce ee ee ee ee: eee Oe ee ee 2 48.88 231.07 279.95 ile 279.95 
$ 4,449,290.83 ....Railway tax accruals.... $ 4,081,507.88 WYOMiINng ....sces 571.54 120.91 692.45 30.76 723.21 
9,547.58 Uncollectible railway revenues 24,157.35 COINAGE << «sec dieinns 214.11 180.25 394.36 34.97 429.33 
MGRIBOE 6666 oc cicees 134.38 wena 134.38 49.54 183.92 
4,458,838.41 4,105,665.23 
the. § Total: vsecawesis 4,458.46 4,557.27 9,015.73 353.31 9,369.04 
$36,186,893.52 ...... Operating income...... $26,578,028.40 
. LINE OWNED. 
NONOPERATING INCOME. _ A =x 
Se eee NE vice gues $ 834,074.64 STATE. Miles of Second Third Yard Track 
1,082,234.95 ....Miscellaneous interest... 389,994.77 Road. Track. Track, and Sidings. Total 
seas ia ica vndo’ 378.11 42.40 969.63 3,061.71 
$ 2,394,151.84 ..Total nonoperating income.. $ 1,224,069.41 it rr 244.53 wears 347.41 1,957.06 
; Sears) eos!  NVARCOMMEM <sca%cs « : 129.50 77.27 429.10 
$38,581,045.36 ....... Gross income ....... $27,802,097.81 Minnesota ........ 23.61 2.25 37.13 62.99 
a Satan ems ee a 107.22 428.34 1,657.86 
DUE cau caewedaes 2 gene 24.44 283.76 
DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS Nebraska .......... 2,850.34 17.96 710.49 3,578.79 
INCOME. South Dakota ..... 279.95 salen 61.94 341.89 
es AL) | ae a ee eae 1,549,474.44 Wyoming ......... 692.45 200.81 893.26 
7,038,490.72 ...Interest on funded debt... 7,118,898.27 COIOEDE so. 5<00e0aee 394.36 140.88 535.24 
747.15 ..Interest on unfunded debt. . 24,032.26 Montana .......++- 134.38 evens 34.97 169.35 
Amortization of discount _ eee 9,015.73 879.57 42.40 3,033.31 12,971.01 
55,163.52 .......on funded debt....... 55,010.56 
13,174.71 Miscellaneous income charges 12,762.86 
TAXES. 
$ 8,734,775.38 .......Total deductions....... $ 8,760,178.39 , , Increase 
™ 1916. 1915. or Decrease. 
$29,846,269.98 ........ Net income ........ $19,041,919.42 ert $1,003,200.77 $927,813.36 Inc. $75,387.41 
IGWS «sce eee - 565,198.49 528,151.13 Inc, 37,047.36 
DISPOSITION OF NET Wisconsin . 261,440.61 264,906.08 Dec. 3,465.47 
INCOME Minnesota 31,464.31 31,568.25 Dec. 103.94 
A EKA ie Missouri 314,542.85 399,978.10 Dec. 85,435.25 
ppropriations for: WRGURARN  crecarecsinssciisiwa se 74,135.25 67,244.30 Inc. 6,890.95 
$ 1,817,679.41 ....... Sinking funds ....... $ 1,753,006.79 Nebraska 1,121,693.78 1,073,568.13 Inc. 48,125.65 
FOOT LOO: 6:6 s:06:6:08 Dividends — 24.0606 8,867,128.00 Sout Dak6l@ <<< cc wcaies 110,710.20 108,817.83 Inc. 1,892.37 
4,431,359.81 ..Additions and betterments.. 3,340,669.28 WYOMING 6. cicccccecnc 280,678.45 208,903.24 Inc: 71,775.21 
Fund for CGWLAKG coe cece csccesies 275,308.12 240,223.06 Inc. 35,085.06 
2,400,000.00 dt rr PIN. Asa.c-aa waiw dato 68,453.23 61,330.50 Inc. 7,122.73 
AIUOOY ..Sccrued taxes, net yet dus. . Other States .........04- 211.73 305.56 Dec. 93.83 
Miscellaneous 
6,000,000.00 ...appropriations of income... "Total Stated i6ck<ccis $4,107,037.79 $3,912,809.54 Inc. $194,228.25 
$23,516,167,22 $13,960,804.07 United States Government $342,253.04 $168,698.34 Inc. $173,554.70 
$ 6,330,102.76 ...... Income balance ...+.. $ 5,081,115.35 Grand Total ........ $4,449,290.83  $4,081,507.88 Inc, $367,782.95 
STATISTICS OF OPERATIONS. 
1916. 1915. or Decrease. 
ITEM. Increase 
Average mileage of road operated (miles). .........cccccccsccccccccccccccsssseceees 9,368.16 9,339.33 Inc. 28.83 
TRAIN-MILES. a — 
Freight— ing ON Te OL OCTET EAT RE LT OCR Ee 17,255,327 16,368,058 Inc. 887, 
J icp ting eet ca nh a MR Rie mae ea 111,299 122,396 Dec. 11,097 
a india a it elinmuaibendaiounis 17,366,626 16,490,454 Inc. 876,172 
RUSMRNEE ras oN aaeiaicwia ais wear Goi tte tein ic wea Tale aisle eV law age iessiadiolaia alee s Vee anedereeiaas 17,838,424* 17,487,156 Inc. 351,268 
PRIN aed Cea ec aicit: ian aimee ae Ciatarelale eis Se Mais THES SERS WANTED AC ONDE ETED EE ER ES TSS 706,297 853,620 Dec. 147,323 
SSOP araoisiavewisisinw ws oaina Sa GICC POT O OON Ge aine Caigigrt el arulalee sais rue See eaERNa eases 29,273 25,339 Inc. 3,934 
Total transportation SETVICE. 60.66 cscice sc ccvesesecese sovccesee Spiaeaneeedues ~~ 35,940,620 34,856,569 Inc. 1,084,051 
WON PORIUIOD vc cesivie casino poe ot 008 AOR AOA ECHO MORRO ORC MOC TC OCT eratiitels 935,625 829,327 Inc. 106,298 
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STATISTICS OF OPERATIONS. 


ITEM. 
LOCOMOTIVE-MILES. 
I eight—principal VeRbseensobd5 NS SS SELEEDEEEUEAD ES Se eres eeees & EE er ee 
SEE. Dec ot such sk be de here vere CESS Dec ke oe G SGKEE aOR oo coec cabo Eaeeeaes 
PENSE SEES DEES SS 5 5Re Ep ERE SASSER ELSE EET NSO ESS Rak WEs id ced be owes 


SE CEC SeE GAL Eee shee Rbh oes bide se baer eed bese S eee eek oe cae eee eoaaeke 


Mixed train—principal eT ee ee eT ere (‘SuERESbES Soave beERSOM 


MET Ghbkbsseekaseenkebessedsanbobatsdoeenuncae sensSuehebenes kaa ae 
DE ShbEEESLESSOSENEE SINS Sb OHeE ESS O AGS SES ESSeS eer peer 


- Pete: ocnndeGsseuabivbasces’ ery TS TT yer $0906 50068655 005000%006 <0 


a 
ME ShpbhbSReha bebe kesh bbe 550k sse0oeshsehees nace sbbebeehbehesneeess ses 
TOME sknenbcsekGost psosusbhvtesesanenskonsscoseeansne eer ecccecccecccscs 


PUPIL cob cd dpddes eS ud wEO pdb bhOSD SHS SNADLN OSES CODA EO oES pebebetneseeee esses 
*Includes 64,936 motor train miles. 
Se NEN Sno ck aSka eS ahubhehsns S50 0ssseSSNNESRE bse ppbosbenbbeshssenaeses 


Yard switching—freight SenueSbavSea hes ss pee Gnees ch> esse bob bee paeeees ery yer re 
eS ETE re Le ee eee 


= ” PE. .ccésebccheussueced >a cdbeub asec edeeesdoseeene Sy Serer 


Es SCRMPOTIRILON URETHMDE S20 0500 nese 25 w5's0406 hse ven ss0s See ew es oso0s 0 see's 
IE eka SS esaeks cies on Shh ssc beens sb cubed babs 556 bss%oheseeeseas 6sea ese 


i UO cco nie bib pase Rech ees Se REA S os SES WES DECKS Sk bs bb ES oes TebKS 
ee 2 ios a crake cE ChESS ES EEO AED Su eo KORRES bees bo Sh SECS ES ses 5S bE S> 
i er Ce laces cua saeeue ada eewSs bnew sSonboewne nee beeen kes on eon ne 
eee co ccab a cassn euES SSeS eS eck hss aS se aba bOSb hESeAGKDSSSO SE Sea OD 


ns TURP MEMES. con cce bs bab eh hb eee sa We des TREN ERES Ses OR Se ee SES 


Freight train—loaded EE TEE EET OTe ee TY ee ee ee Te 
MED Chee bse cep be dens sana 5550545035 bHR oS O45 db 058 Coen ese See Sees 

i ir i rie. Labbe kdb cb eek SES AKS OOS eaS bkdb SSS beoe ea uSeNe 
ere eree cc Clee ra Wi bees eos n Keak sk b Gab eh ebb Gkaboees ace shurdscae sede 


” Pl Lie eka shone see ahs ces bes eh bos buns oud oe skhakh Sound ol sbeeees 


Passenger train—passenger oSah SS EED RAC RES Rea kd Oo RRS SESS eo eeSSSRERERE eSebeee een 
—sleeping, parlor and observation * ‘ 
DN; <¢.45.S5CbESba sche SERENE SS PSE SETS HERCA SD OREE SOSA EOS aRe 
EET Cae hasSacsebesee cur neese acho cdnss bons seen ces haeessseseere 


TS TTT O TY Pe T ET eT ee Ly ere ee eee ee ee 


Mixed train—freight, SNE pc EERSEEN PASSE SEDAES ENED REESE CRS SESS EDS O SESE RSs 
i N -< 5) San Sn SKS Sh Sat KASR ERED DSN Ed ORDA LOSES AE SsSE EERE NSS 
LCCC CEs. SL LAS EEDE Ke ASS AP RAS ERS ES HERS CORRES SESS bese O ANN SOEs 
MEE cicek>boenshshh ben assaeek eb eseben aso sesanoenwaeeses'ss= sess 
en. REO BI ROE URINON 6 <6 sien 5000 wins 60s o0e'eecesie sine ceees 
—dining 


ee ee ee ee a ee ee 


¢ Includes 64,936 motor car miles. 


Special train—freight—loaded SES SERDESEEERGEUD ARON ESE EASED EE ORE SERSEEEEES SS Se See 
ie <scb.sin es Shesseesaben soso ses Skee s bee pee beets ss th eine 

ws SEED. <ob5566 cus abe shhe Ks Ob SOR doe oe hu SS sh ws 6kRb ee eG bRNd SHO 00'S ON i 

it PY ci bic5cbs bck ee bene neh hone se 5555s bee Snes wae nesees 40868 65% 

aa 7) ee, (OTEOe Bill WONT WRIBOM so :60< 60s > 005 00e sn es nope ss se ¥ 00s es 

- oe) EE. chon te 6eab 6s she bc6 Se Ss SE ns bh Ob aN SHSS bs 65 eS bo bho oss eS S 0480.06 

= 7 A ALON: 0155 kp 6 bho) seb 5b 0d 06h 54 Nw Saha bd 45 695'655 590 

- fF ccc sbbaaberbip cece Feabh asda cv Sed ee hese RS bbb Se CRM REN ORES SS es e5 
nee RRM CORES IOR 56 nse 55555 bee ee vo obs 0 Seun bab enee pn eeees 69 450%%<5 
it i. cos cncesuba ees seuss Ses Sabs NOM bE Ss b6be bbe 60S bbE pew Nes oh 6s 046:0 


Tons—revenuc freight ............cecceccccecccccrcssecrccccccensceesscesssesceees 
ate OT ee ery its ee re re Tr Try rrr ene 


PE apebakversessanb ous sonra dsrsh oe Sh eo50Sss5 885555 6aes ese ow esse esos 00 


Ton miles—revenue freight ...........-seeee cece ence e een n eet eneeeeneerseerncees 
eS SSTEO cc cca cubes ube seen oleh es 55S 56 Sends e565 52 330 05% 


NE RP ee TTT TTT TS TT TT ITT TTT ERTL TT ere ee 


PASSENGER SERVICE. 


Passengers cat TRE. ccc csses cere a bh bb ebn ou hehe saurchnes ssp ebSS o> ¥00.0's% 6 
Passenger miles—revenrte 2... 22. ccccccccecccccccccccccccccsvcscccccccsessessscsee 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES. 


Oe eee Te re ee ey Sosa eae Rebus acaba SSSaers sue telns 
Passenger revenue ......... 222 veeccecccccsccsccesesccncceeesssessevccsstersseees 
Passenger service train revenue ......2.ccecccccsccccccccccccescccscvccosssscsscce 


Operating Ce ER eS Pe ere Ty Te Tey Tre Tee LTT Teer e TTT TT eT ET ee 
TT eT TT TI ToT TTT TTT TT Ee LT 
Net operating revenues .... 


SeCHS CC OSeE SS SEES SHHEEHHEESH HEHEHE HH SEE HEHEHE EeeEEEEE® een 





‘1916. 
17,386,516 


769,657 
826, 271 
18,982,444 
17,773,488 
159,898 
348,493 
18,281,879 
706,393 

1,356 

6,184 

713,933 


1,051,584 


8,679,464 
667,029 


9,346,493 


48,413,447 
1,710,072 


2,890,176,430 
42,385,924 
1,669,962,092 
3,255,428 


4,605,779,874 


496,323,228 
216,095,449 
712,418,677 
17,618,806 


~ 730,037,483 
45,480,876+ 
29,488,437 

47949°399 
37,144,934 
117,063,646 


3,159,971 


5,797,392 


308,824 
13,052 
25,858 

104,660 

6,369 
1,137 
5,932 


465,832 
853, 364, 54,353 
4,374,369 





36,640,658 
9,378,387 


46,019,045 


10,087,483,894 
1,804,655,054 


11,892,138,948 


23,008,252 
1,117,675,741 








$71,592,578.23 
21,168,051.65 
27,255,344.98 


$102,358,892.95 


61,713,161.02 
$40,645,731.93 
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Increase 

1915. or Decrease 
16,509,842 Inc. 876,674 
,655 Inc, 150,002 
765,933 Inc. 60,338 
17,895,430 Inc. 1,087,014 
17,422,420 Inc. 351,068 
3017 Dec. 2,119 
323,660 Inc. 24,833 
17,908,097 Inc. 373,782 
853,739 Dec. 147,346 
760 Dec. 1,404 

5,788 Inc. 

862,287 Dec. 148,354 
25,341 Inc. 3,937 
2,186 Inc. 3,020 
1,399 Inc. 1,231 
28,926 Inc. 8,188 
1,000,955 Inc. 50,629 
8,028,422 Inc. 651,042 
689,981 Dec 22,952 
8,718,403 Inc 628,090 
46,414,098 Inc 1,999,349 
1,560,931 Inc 149,141 
440,062,960 Inc 56,260,268 
214,309,441 Inc 1,786,008 
654,372,401 Inc 58,046,276 

16,706,006 Inc 912, 
671,078,407 Inc 58,959,076 
44,548,919 Inc 931,957 
27,828,938 Inc 1,659,499 
4,828,698 Inc 120,701 
35,691,703 Inc 1,453,231 
112,898,258 Inc 4,165,388 
3,326,669 Dec. 166,698 
1,491,195 Dec. 361,195 
28,927 Inc. 3,502 
1,512,727 Dec 345,745 
13,2 Dec 678 
PO Ne oe 2 Inc. 106 
505,075 Dec. 209,773 
6,877,873 Dec. 1,080,481 
209,953 Inc. 98,871 
16,411 Dec. 9359 
21,685 Inc. 4,173 
76,718 Inc. 27,942 
8,097 Dec. 1,728 
1,502 Dec. 365 
3,294 Inc. 2,638 
337,660 Ine. 128,172 
~ 791,192,198 Inc. 62,172,155 
4,349,836 fae. 24,533 
31,758,791 Inc. 4,881,867 
8,581,211 Inc. 7,176 
40,340,002 Inc. 5,679,043 
8,527,444,254 Inc. 1,560,039,640 
1,549,530,692 Inc. 255,124,362 
10,076,974,946 Inc. 1,815,164,002 
22,708,392 Inc. 299,860 
1,079,264,875 Inc. 38,410,866 
$62,509,483.62 Inc. $9,083,094.61 
20,185.564.28 Inc. 982,487.37 
25,457,027.54 Inc. 1,798,317.44 
$91,125,060.67 Inc. $11,233,832.28 
60,441,367.04 Inc. 1,271,793.98 


$30,683,693.63 





Inc. 


$9,962,038,30 
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AVERAGES PER MILE ba om. Eaconaee Other floating equipment il ewes eases BE sxewendene 
or DECREASE. : . 
Freight-train miles .......seeeeeeeeeee nase 1, ad _— = Total floating equipment 63 SS bce ee : q = anit eho 
o0% ew saga Sele eens 1,904 ,872 Ine, 2 —- fie 
as agg ag foe sins caluenaniacn 75 91 Dec. 16 REVENUE FREIGHT CARRIED DURING THE YEAR. 
Special-train miles .........-e.eeeeeee 3 a. cnuvais aac ee Nanher 
Transportation service train-miles...... 3,836 3,732 Ine. 104 of Tons ORAL 
Worke-train miles ..cccccccccccssecsee 100 89 Inc. 11 Number of Received -—--——“*—-——, 
Locomotive-miles—transportation ..... 5,168 4,970 Inc. 198 COMMODITIES Tons from Num- Percent 
Freight service car-miles .........++++- 78,426 72,401 Inc. 6,025 Originating Connecting ber of of 
Passenger service car-miles..........+- 12,666 12,316 Inc. 350 products of Agriculture— on this Road. Carriers. Tons. Whole. 
Freight revenue .......seseeeseeeeeees $7,642.12 $6,693.14 Inc, $948.98 Tite 3,961,120 816,250 4,777,370 13.04 
Passenger service train revenue......- 2,909.36 2,725.79 Ine. 183.57 ate na aahis cis 5 Ns Oi eal eS 500,790 170.218 671008 1.83 
Operating TEVENUES cccccccccscccecces 10,926.25 9,757.13 Inc. 1,169.12 pics ail aumbitiee ..-.. os osacns 210,194 45,430 255° 624 "70 
EXPENSES 2... sees eee eeeeee 6,587.54 6,471.70 Ine. 115.84 Ha “4 Sinaia hae 205,518 90,157 295.675 “81 
Net operating revenues............00: 4,338.71 3,285.43 Inc. 1,053.28 la Hs SS tas Sey eS a ei aoa 2'003 075 2978 ‘Ol 
Ton-miles—revenue freight .....-.+..++ 1,076,784 913,068 Inc. 163,716 I a ee ie 5958 47.517 53°475 "15 
“ —all freight ......-sseeeees 1,269,421 1,078,983 Inc. 190,438 = Fruits and vegetables.....-++s..+- 616,356 743,072 1,359,428 3.70 
Passenger-miles—revenue ..++++++++ eo 119,306 115,561 Inc. 3,74 Other products......sceseceeceees 118,318 109,674 227,992 62 
AVERAGES PER TRAIN-MILE. PRs: 
Loaded freight car- -miles—freight trains. 28.58 26.69 Inc, 1.89 WOM cscadecceus a iicancecena 5,620,257 2,023,293 7,643,550 20.86 
—mixed trains 4.47 3.90 Inc. one palin 
Empty = Ke ———— =— “<= — -— ey Products of Animals— 
. —mixed trains . . : . 
Ton-miles—revenue SEMIN 555566 410 30.5% 558.15 491.66 Inc. 66.49 Feel gon ee eer aes eee “= neg i 
—all freight ..+-+..+++++s++: 658.01 581.00 Inc. 77.01 Other packing “house _Droducts. vel. 1243277 10,159 1342436 «137 
Passenger train car- -miles—Passenger 6.56 6.46 Inc. .10 Poultr ame and fis 66,975 42,664 109,639 "30 
—mixed trains 2.09 2.38 Dec. 29 OUT, & sceneries 8,227 10,151 18,378 105 
Revenue passenger-miles ....-..-.+-- 60.27 58.85 Inc. 1.42 ae 22'044 7468 29°512 08 
Freight revenue ......+eeeeeeeeeeecees $ 3.96 $ 3.60 Inc. $ .36 Other products : 84742 32952 -117°694 32 
Passenger service train revenue....... 1.47 1.39 Inc. Se a ne Ree SSNS HOSS ’ ’ ’ a 
Operating ae re? 7s t.. , ee eee 2,148,500 405,634 2,554,134 6.97 
Net operating revenueS.......+..+++-- 1,13 .88 Inc. 25 \ ei —s 
AVERAGES PER LOCOMOTIVE-MILE, — — siihee hails te 
Train-miles—freight trains ........++. 92 Dec. 01 oo aes ea laa ta 8,554,145 2,088,963 10 643,108 04 
Car-miles—freight trains ........+++. 38.46 37.50 Inc. 96 reg iio °33'676 '189°051 eae 29.04 
Train-miles—passenger trains ........- -98 ry TC rere Cette 5S .. 1243161 531,378 655,539 159 
soit ae gh. a trainS ...+..eeeee = = Inc. 10 Stone, oaeud, “on sre . 1,994,028 3247375 2,318°403 i 
n-miles—mixed trains ......+++.+- Z SO ccinemicdkaseetats ree 
Coeediie—aend 2. ysis 8.12 7°98 Ine. i4 Other products. ...60ccsccesseces 143,953 333,275 477,228 1.30 
Train-miles—special trains ........++. -88 Dec. .09 — 
ene iio ae 12.55 1167 Inc = Ee ee ee 10,863,307 3,632,190 14,495,497 39.56 
AVERAGES PER LOADED FREIGHT CAR-MILE. Products of Forests— 
Ton-miles—revenue freight ........++- 20.20 19.23 Inc. Oe BE os asa ek silennnndinns 252,720 1,726,414 1,979,134 5.40 
—all freight ......-.cseeees 23.81 22.73 Ine. 1.08 PST RSE SRNR EA an ht ° "197° spider : 
Freight revenue ....-+eeeeeeeeeeceeee $ .14333 $ .14098 Inc. 00235 saeeaili eee 141,852 127,783 269,635 74 
AVERAGES PER CAR-MILE—PASSENGER. RGlAI. Op nesicee peseduacede nus 394,572 1,854,197 2,248,769 6.14 
Passenger-miles—revenue ....+-.+++es 14.68 14.60 Ine. .08 pea 
Passenger revenue ..--..eeeeeeececees $ .27798 $ .27313 Inc. .00485 Manufactures— , 
MISCELLANEOUS AVERAGES. Petroleum and other oils.......... 476,976 428,189 905,165 2.47 
Miles hauled—revenue freight, .sc0+ » 27531 268.51 Ine. 6.80 Sugar ..cccccscccces Kcewngneewae 196,595 187,057 383, 652 1.05 
—non-revenue freight .... 192.43 180.57 Inc. 11.86 Naval storeS.......scsecssecceees 8,830 5,049 13, 879 .04 
” mall FreiGht <.00<6s0s8 sees 258.42 249.80 Inc. 8.62 Iron, pig and bloom Ceteedee da viecia 19,665 146,667 166, 332 45 
Miles carried—revenue passengers..... 48.58 47.53 Inc, 1.05 Iron and steel rails...........++.- 11,476 148,473 159,949 44 
Revenue per ton Mie a) a ae $1.95391  $1.96826 Dec.  $.01435 Other castings and machinery..... 154,498 256,828 411,326 1.12 
“ ton-mile of freight......  .00710 .00733 Dec. 00023 Bar and sheet metal.........e.0++ 70,245 288,270 358,515 98 
«6 ae ee ereeor -92002 88890 Inc. 03112 Cement, brick and lime........... 1,378,393 473,663 1,852,056 5.05 
% “ passenger-mile ..... wees. 01808 .01870 Inc. 00024 Agricultural implements.......... . 179,869 69,669 249,538  .68 
Operating ratio .....eeeeeeeeee seceee- 4 60.29 % 66.33 Dec. % 6.04 agons, carriages, tools, etc...... 47,211 108,440 = =155,651 42 
EQUIPMENT. bonne 7 uors = a ee ian 40,326 166,981 46 
Average Trac- 6 —_ romero CE ere eeu 46,336 106,541 .29 
tive Power All OCR ga crasicinnicvidenais 9 671,883 1,204,296 3.29 
Number Number Number Number Locomotives PSF 
ASS OF pinay nal 2 Gen Gp walle seo ND cid tnensdtodecianenes 3,263,031 2,870,850 6,133,881 16.74 
EQUIPMEN T. >; ——— ee Maae....... pinta eeceaion 740,144 313,885 1,054,029 2.88 
1915. ear ear. 1916. Freight Cars. [ecs Car Load........00....0eeeeee 1,694:211 816,587 2°510,798 6.85 
Steam locomotives .....+.+ 1,737 31 15 1,753 31,482 Ibs, eat ’ es - 
: <- ghee 90018 2,000 1,688 Grand Total, All Commodities.24,724,022 11,916,636 36,640,658 100.00 
Mat CATS .occcccccccere 1,554 ‘same 9 ihn ty 
a iedrinatinanta 7679 130 390 INVESTMENT IN ROAD AND EQUIPMENT DURING THE YEAR, 
ne ply esicieaie evens 23 at 1 53 ener Retterments 
Refrigerator cars ....... 2,969 sae _ ee esen Road and Equipment 
Caboose cars ..... Sinvebias 687 20 17 oR eaeror. _ he ¥ 
Other freight-train cars.. 80 ents Saar. 86 ||| CME. eisieleminacae New Lines Appropriated 
All classes of freight- ACCOUNT Extensions. Income Total 
SFOIN CATE 625060000 66,201 2,451 2,195 66,157 41.00 tons. Engineering $10,227.86 $78 316 09 $88 543 95 
7 : 5 Land for Sramapente- pula maces asthe ss sae 
Fassenger-train cars: tion purposes .... Cr. 8,741. . $254,244.66 seewicae 245,503.05 
CORMHER as cosiaiascenssic 666 ee 18 GAR? kaccichicoetts Grading 377 683.3 518,253.83 895,937.13 
Combination passenger ‘a. 6 Tunnels and ‘subways 130,653-60 siding je eased eeicecules 130,653.60 
Other combination cars.. 107 ae Bridges, trestles and | 
nase 6l®dl (<éikiai‘iaetwtwtwts”tll ee e!|6| 6 OOO RO OTS 9 
ote caniation cas Aer a EERE etre 20041182 veenves  $26419099 726,602.22 
Parlor S258 +=. Cer | ey ae gid cessteeeee BOM sevccccssescrce FIMIEGO s<cc..-- Gree 339°536.62 
> y? ghee © gue 5 aS LILIIIIITT  Qthen track ‘material. 26,326.37, ....02...  3775760.03 404,086.40 
Other passenger-train cars 40 sissies 1 <j aeteroeennes Track laying and sur- sat SSSA EASES 1628. 206,995.0 
SAMY « daceis cake 6 SASeae sasadaed ins 269,433.92 353,425.15 
All classes of passenger- ? 425. 
CRONE CATS See ccs css 1,274 12 27 ) era frond a - 22,AB2A4 care eeeenes 16,019.66 38,501.90 
Company service cars: Crossings and signs.. 7,237.39 lll.) ia|aba18 120,030.28 
Officers’ and pay cars. 33 9 Seunie Ce ag EO DETTE Station and office a See see 207 he 100, 
Is SURED MOET ca sae-ose-< 2,628 50 309 FE suet es buildings ......... 55,568.69 196,821.22 252,389.91 
Vee re 25 rar 3 Ba Pa atau Roadway buildings... [Ee Sea aap 6190.32 7079.52 
Steam shovels .......++- > awe eS Oe Sc cuceks Water stations .... SETI isk cees 82,900.06 _ 106,059.66 
Wrecking cars ......... . 17 sissiere eters GID eicwac ees ual statiods <...... —— Cr. 17:038.57 Cr. 16°858.08 
Other company = service Shops and ‘baie : tees ee eeene - 17,938. -T. 16,858, 
CATS ceccccccrrerecess 2,608 410 258 2,760. eee sees gp OUses once ene ees 1,757.23 .....2.2. 226,255.36 228,012.59 
\ ilies Maal Storage warehouses... nUceaee> Leaa weeks 4,143.82 4,143.82 
All classes of company ‘ ’ 
Service Cars .....0+. 5,329 469 ee BRP kckiicnns a an gg ye ears Aa aaa Sela ne a 
All classes of cars in gjPlione Hines. ---- 3,686.00 ....-...0.. 3,849.37 7,535.37 
CIE sereeetesaes (72,804 2,632 2,791 72,645... se eee lockers ..... seseee 15,325.59 ccceeeeeeee 114,097.92 129,423.51 
Mee ing equipment: ee wanna ewaeuedsiel (sudevsanwes 5,260.79 5,260.79 
os oe snk Saori, 3 ee anew Oe rdaeasiceen MGON 6 csasenccedcns BPEO cadaslecceus 25,820.61 25,838.19 
canal Binnie. .....ees. 49 Ba 2 47 RAVI. 4h <-cacaeecce dee nae es  Sesiccicesione 852.27 852.27 


 aleieielelateree Roadway machines... Sbaceeasle. lecdinsidgu cies 6,826.10 6,826.10 








Additions and Betterments 
charged to 
Road and Equipment, 







































7 . ce ve . ar) 
New Lines Appropriated 
i _ and rom 
ACCOUNT Extensions, Income. Total, 
Roadway small tools. 259.36 259.36 


Assessments for pub- 


lic improvements .. 40,068.88 40,068.88 

















Other expenditures— 

OSS (ee ee 18,607.19 230,798.86 249,406.05 
Shop machinery 3 Soha nmee es 77,645.97 77,645.97 
Power plant machin- 

ee Gusbabsakaws ss 6,666.34 6,666.34 
Unapplied —construc- 

tion material and 

OS eee ois 2,190.07 2,190.07 

Total expenditures 

ee ee $1,109,099.47 $254,244.66 $3,783,800.28 $5,147,144.41 
Steam locomotives .. Deeeenuee $251,647.56 $251,647.56 
Freight-train cars ... c¥sbaesee SLES adshoes 649,626.16 649,626.16 
Passenger-train cars.. evcccsece cosesescese Cr. 67,457.13 Cr. 67,457.13 
Floating equipment... oe Cr. 10,490.00 Cr. 10,490.00 
Work equipment .... Cr. 49,674.52 Cr. 49,674.52 
Total expenditures 
for equipment... soehape es $773,652.07 $773,652.07 
[ie cthechbernesee® $100.00 pb eeb sees o $100.00 
Interest during con- 

PIO onéascess BOSLEGe vib kkeevass $57,870.50 87,486.92 
Other expenditures— 

ee rrr ky eee Seebbeeuss 2,750.00 

Total general ex- 

penditures ...... eS | $57,870.50 $90,336.92 





Grand Total. ..$1,141,565.89 $254,244.66 *$4,615,322.85 $6,011,133.40 





*Of this amount $183,963.04 was charged to previously appropriated surplus. 

During the year lease has been made of the Colorado & Southern Railway 
Company’s line between Orin Junction and Wendover, Wyo., which, with 
completion of our own track connecting Wendover and Guernsey, completes 
the connection of the main body of your property with the Great Norther 
and Northern Pacific Railways by way of the Big Horn River Basin; an 
also completes the through line between Denver and a connection with the 
same roads, via the Colorado & Southern Railway. 

Work on the Chalco-Yutan Cut Off has progressed favorably, much of the 
grading having been completed and track being laid on the finished portions. 
This cut off shortens the line between Omaha and Sioux City. It should 
be ready for operation early in the year 1917. : 

On the Beardstown and La Crosse Divisions 34 miles of double track 
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is being erected. The work should 
will facilitate and expedite movement of business between 
lines and the territory south of the Ohio River. 


Vol. 61, No. 21 


be completed during the year 1917 and 
your Company’s 


The work of replacing your Company’s bridge across the Missouri River 


at Kansas City is nearing completion, 


the piers being in and the ‘super- 


structure well along, so that the rebuilt structure will probably be in use 


early in 1917, 
A locomotive repair and machine 


shop with necessary power house is 


being built at West Burlington, Iowa, at a cost of approximately $1,500,000. 


The work should be finished and ready for use by June, 1917. 


These build- 


ings replace the old shops which were built in 1880 and which have proven 


inadequate for repairing the heavier types of locomotives. 


Action by the city has compelled us to elevate the tracks 


Ill., necessitating the purchase of 
re-location of part of the line. 
mated cost is $3,250,000. 

Work preparatory 


Chicago has been begun and satisfactory progress made. 


early to determine when the station will be completed. 


through Aurora, 
of a large amount of property and the 
The work has been begun and the esti- 


to the construction of the new Union Station in 


It is still too 


Following is the report of the General Auditor with statements prepared 


y him. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 


HALE HOLDEN, 


President. 





INCOME ACCOUNT. 
OPERATING INCOME. 
Railway operating revenues: 


Transportation: 
BERING oosssccan sawewne $71,592,578.23 
RUPEE oss. apn eexeee 21,168,051.65 
Excess baggage......... 257,260.13 
Parlor and chair car.... 517.40 
_ eee eS eee 2,715,323.08 
REDON Going 6 Sis cw ara ws 2,651,544.27 
Other passenger train... 40,107.96 
LL Reem 422,540.49 
Sey an 1,389,783.75 
Special service train..... 42,754.71 $100,280,461.67 
Incidental: 

Dining and buffet....... $ 668,324.42 
Hotel and restaurant.... 82,527.51 
Station and train privileges 8,580.65 
Ee eae 14,972.21 
Storage—Freight ....... 40,449.72 
Storage—Baggage ...... 18,744.93 
DEMUITERE 2.00500 050% 309,890.86 
Telegraph and telephone. 254,316.27 
SOE WALNIN 6x snc scenes 281,661.12 
Rent of buildings and 

other property........ 138,173.73 
Miscellaneous ...... ere 187,060.67 $ 2,004,702.09 








‘} been completed and an additional 51 miles is under construction. This Joint facility—Cr. ......$ 76,575.11 
dehia Geelong work is at points of great density of traffic, the movement Joint facility—Dr. ...... 2,845.92 $ 73,729.19 
of which will be much facilitated thereby. 4 : s ; pane ee, 
For the Paducah & Illinois Railroad Company’s bridge across the Ohio Total railway operating 
River at Metropolis, Ill., the piers are all in place and the superstructure TRVENUES o.0cc cscces $102,358,892.95 





































































ASSETS. 
Investments: 
Property investment—Road and equipment: 
ow eae ee ckboeecuceheebaeese $368,454,535.28 
Equipment .........- ‘saben cieeeb ees 78,627,020.18 
General expenditures........... ‘sbbeee 264,607.20 $447,346,162.66 
Sinking funds: 
Book assets..... pebue cae pkbehebun en $ 23,239,062.88 
Par valve of Company’s own issues 
included ....... r -Sukthea eae eee abs 23,074,600.00 164,462.88 
its in lieu of mortgaged property 
= Rtbeondnte <b tnt 4 51,941.05 
Miscellaneous physical property.............e+. Shwe 1,463,710.90 
Investments in affiliated companies: 
BE: 054 ks bbedebeseednseend soe ene $ 27,552,292.12 
Dn nuasensethesscucenebeskeos e's 1,331,122.93 
PORE aevnceses (asks sieneuws ae 1,786,774.28 $ 30,670,189.33 
Other investments: 
EE 1. 654466560K5552 00s dda bdo ORES $ 9,067.91 
Bonds ete 
Notes 172,259. 
Miscellaneous 35.00 343,460.67 
te ERUOIIEET oi sea Gick evan nseeoesoaneees $480,039,927.49 
Current assets: 
PP Aktshi bubs akss so cd dees bob ES EER ESE DSSS ERED KEES *> $ 15,200,768.11 
Demand foans and Geposits. ....ccccoccsecesvcesccseses 529,842.08 
PED +6056 5i a hes eh ess adsS 0S SS NSES SNES SEOs KS 11,771,500.00 
Ts i rr PONE, . cs ccebadbebasbendvesestoes 4,270,707.57 
Traffic and car-service balances receivable 747,888.31 
Net balance receivable from agents and conductors...... 3,013,529.69 
Miscellaneous acccunts receivable...........2eeceeecees 2,457,072.86 
i i Oe ..; occu habe eseesesnsesebbbee ss 6,345,222.02 
enn OO BANG 32. cs sxnase esse bese nse ceee $ 44,336,530.64 
Deferred assets: 
i Neh... cain cbse seinen ebedades kone $ 24,149.41 
Se IE UNOR s,s cn pid nbdN eS Sep baseas eb ekcene 1,000.00 
en OEE. sade cassadvess sousees ss $ 25,149.41 
Unadjusted debits: 
Insurance premium paid in advance...........sseeeeeee $ 143,299.45 
OEE ONS 0 er rrr 2,298,495.32 
See SONNE COR. ooh so 0sseusernnyeve cavsnecss 3,722,951.34 
ee re $ 6,164,746.11 
ee rer stesseesens “Spee ee eee 








CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY—GENERAL BALANCE SHEET. 
June 30, 1916, 


y LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock: 
PRED NUMRIIKs accu ban cne sow kee Ge ene Ses eeekyawaesuns 
Long term debt: 
Bonds held by the public.... ........... $179,858,500.00 
Bonds held by trustees, account sinking 
SUNS... densa Meseokesechsheeebe shoe 23,074,600.00 
Bonds owned by the Company, et 11,038,900.00 
Bonds owned by the Company, pledged.. 31,000.00 
BAM iscecehe we ase een eaee seeeees + $214,003,000.00 
Less bonds held by or for the Company, 
included in abeve......... ecevcccceece 34,144,500.00 
BORE MONG UEIW WCE ses ans see svedeveccaniocences 
Current liabilities: 
Traffic and car-service balances payable.......... seas 
Audited accounts and wages payable............eeeee0- 
Miscellaneous accounts payable............scceeccceees 
Interest matured ail. PSP rr eee 
Dividends matured unpaid...... seek BAGS SSS oS eR «Ser ‘ 
Funded debt matured unpaid..........ccccccsccccccecs 
Unmatured interest accried.......c.cccccccccccesccece 
RDERDCT: OI RIONIE MUR UTIIRIOS biog ois do sins Gsiewinsa sison'eis'ewe-eee cs 
Sel Crreent VARIES 6.5 ssssssasvcccewwsenes $e 
Unadjusted credits: 
ee janSeshbs we ee oa Sareaiewie 
Insurance reserves........ bese RSSSR RRS E TS Sore enaeaNw 
SO IN ois ssn kacbenss Salou senses cua 
Accrued depreciation—Equipment.............2eeeeeees 
[SENET GIORNO METUID, 5 oes css nwdcsdewssecs cence 
Lotel ametjueted Credits. <..es ace icwdeess odeees 


Corporate surplus: 
Additions to property since June 30, 1907, through income 


$ 11,219,105.28 






$110,839,100.00 


$179,858,500.00 


$ 1,343,450.67 
6,609, 153.76 
420,708.67 
1,702,740.50 
551.25 

5,000.00 
1,105,819. 16 
31,681.27 





$ 2,508,420.00 


1,344,775.83 
440,000.00 
34,045,922.59 
1,560,834.87 


$ 39,899,953.29 


$ 35,102,227.35 


Funded debt retired through income............e.eeees 15,177,228.85 
RRNA SRE RENEE ia Sava k od wnis bone Sueacsssaeeesns 23,825,069. 37 
Appropriated surplus not specifically invested.........- 9,556,893.05 
Profit and loss...... A ee a eer ee 105,088,276.46 
Total worporate Surges sis iosccsik csacascsesesess $188,749,695.08 
WE GE i ccvcventvivnsis eneiisekmeneenenie $530,566,353.65 


























November 24, 1916 RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 973 
Railway operating expenses: DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS 
Maintenance of way and INCOME: ; 
SUTUCTECS: occ 's. 0000-008 $12,014,208.39 Hire of equipment........ $204,865.16 
Maintenance of equipment 15,592,109.89 Joint facility rents........ 1,321,379.00 
Li rr cone 4,6130:626:55 Rent for leased roads..... 38,025.46 
TTAneportation. 6 s.< 60% 29,956,781.16 Miscellaneous rents ....... 21,041.81 
Miscellaneous operations. 927,592.65 Miscelianeous tax accruals. 13,165.26 
RSOIRBEIN 5:6 45 rst asi 500-0 Wer 2,017,687.18 Separately operated proper- . 
Transportation for Invest- el eee SC enya ras 41,887.85 
MENI—CT, a eeis cae j 405,844.80 $ 61,713,161.02 Interest on funded debt... 7,038,490.72 
SS Interest on unfunded debt. 747.15 
Net revenue from rail- Amortization of discount on 
way operations ..... $40,645,731.93 FUNded CEBE 6 66i5k ccc 55,163.52 
Railway tax accruals........ $ 4,449,290.83 Miscellaneous income charges 9.45 8,734,775.38 
Uncoilectible railway revenues 9,547.58 $ 4,458,838.41 —_—_—_———_—_— 
Total : : — on ~ ¥36,186,893.52 INGU MICOME Ns <.60isisicicis $29,846,269.98 
otal operating income 186, a ee Aan ¥ Bs 
NONOPERATING INCOME: DISPOSITION ” NET “aa 
Hire of equipment........ $590,559.37 Income applied to sinking 
Joint facility rent income.. 454,368.14 funds ...... eee cescecees $1,817,679.41 
Income from lease of road 2,932.28 Dividend appropriations of 
Miscellaneous rent income. 252,537.13 income: 
Miscellaneous nonoperating 2 per cent Sept, 25, 1915. $2,216,782.00 
physical property ....... 9,141.27 2 per cent Dec. 27, 1915.. 2,216,782.00 
Separately operated proper- 2 per cent March 25, 1916 2,216,782.00 
GOS—PTORE vcescéeces ba 126.70 2 per cent June 26, 1916.. 2,216,782.00 8,867,128.00 
Miscellaneous income 2,252.00 Income appropriated for in- 
Dividend income ......... 10,554.05 vestment in physical prop- 
Income from funded securi- CLUE” ccemeeecdackeceus 4,431,359.81 
a ee 39,520.88 Fund for accrued taxes— 
Income from unfunded se- not yet due............. 2,400,000.00 
curities and accounts.... 1,029,259.92 Miscellaneous appropriations 
Income from sinking funds 2,400.10 2,394,151.84 Ok TACOMIOM a cadieie aeieciece-< 6,000,000.00 $23,516,167.22 
———— Income balance transferred —_——_—___———- 
Gross income......++ $38,581,045.36 to profit and loss........ $6,330,102.76 
FUNDED DEBT OF THE CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD COMPANY. 
c ; Interest. 
Nominally Outstanding, ees _ 
Term. Total Held by or for Company. Actually Accrued During 
Designation Fo —A- ~ Total Nominally - on —— Outstanding Year on Bonds 
of Bond or Obligation. Date of Date of Par Value _ or Actually In Pledged as | InSink- in Hands When Actuall 
Issue, Maturity. Authorized. Outstanding. Treasury, Collateral. ing Funds. of Public. Rate. Payable. Outstanding. 
MORTGAGE BONDS. 
CC. Be@ GOR Re 
General mortgage .... Mar. 2, 1908 Mar. 1, 1958 $75,120,000 $75,120,000 $9,873,000 ....... aie $65,247,000 4 M.&S. $2,609,880.00 
Illinois Division ..... July 1, 1899 July 1, 1949 50,835,000 50,835,000 384,000 ....... cocesee $0,451,000 334 J. & J. 1,765,285.00 
Illinois Division ..... July 1, 1899 July 1, 1949 34,165,000 34,165,000 TS900G" © ic vaca cccacien caerauoe 4 J. & J. 1,359,040.00 
Iowa Division mortgage 
sinking fund bonds. Oct. 1, 1879 Oct. 1, 1919 3,000,000 1,944,000 13,000 .....6. 1,931,000 5 A. & O. 97,105.00 
Iowa Division mortgage 
sinking fund bonds. Oct. 1, 1879 Oct. 1, 1919 12,502,000 5,048,000 PROGOH cK cscsis 5,030,000 4 A.& O. 202,165.55 
Nebraska extension 
mortgage sinking fund 
on ae .. May 1, 1887 May 1, 1927 29,441,000 21,341,000 314,000 $31,000 20,996,000 4 M.&N. 853,784.44 
Bo: MR. Re Rs ae 
Nebraska: 
Consolidated mortgage 
sinking fund bonds. July 1. 1878 July 1, 1918 13,751,000 13,613,000 Mersastrs $12,770,800 842,200 6 J. & J. 80,559.20 
Republican Valley R. R.: 
Mortgage sinking fund 
Hands ..4<<cc0<0.. July 12,1879 July 1, 1919 1,078,000 OTE SOD lk kcdielevs 878,600 54,200 6 J, a3. 4,507.90 
Tarkio Valley R. R.: 
Mortgage bonds ...... June 1, 1880 June 1, 1920 210,000 16,000 1,000 .... 3 15,000 7 J.&D. 1,242.50 
Nodaway Valley R. R.: 
Mortgage bonds ..... June 1, 1880 June 1, 1920 188,000 11,000 | 9,000 7 J.& D. 950.83 
COLLATERAL TRUST 
BONDS. 
C. Boo G: kh. i.. 
Sinking fund bonds 
(Denver Extension) Dec. 1, 1881 Feb. 1, 1922 7,968,000 7,310,200 SEOGO? cdivevs 6,058,200 1,164,100 4 F.& A, 50,602.86 
PLAIN BONDS. ; 
C.B. & GQ. R.K.: 
Sinking fund bonds.. Sept. 1, 1881 Sept. 1, 1921 4,300,000 3,667,000 ESF SOO kcaces 3,367,000 143,000 4 M. &S. 12,867.44 
TOA) vccnwedeees. 4ese0 ces cues 











OrrFice oF THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RaiLroaD CoMPANY. 
Battrmore, Mp., October 26, 1916. 
To the Stockholders of The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 


The President and Directors of the Company submit herewith report of 
the affairs of the Company for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916. 

Except where otherwise indicated, the comparisons shown herein are with 
the figures for the preceding fiscal year. 


MILEAGE AND EQUIPMENT. 


The statements in this report show the results of the operation of the 
lines directly controlled and operated by your Company, embracing: 


FIRST MAIN TOTAL OF 

TRACK, ALL TRACKS, 

Bisies (COWHER). s.<0nic eds se acsdceenvecs 4,464.78 8,894.81 
Miles (trackage rights)...........06. 74.60 146.71 
Total miles’ Operated «:...:<s:00:060%- 4,539.38 9,041.52 





as shown in detail in Table 28. 

The equipment of the Company at June 30, 1916, consisted of 2,328 
l.ocomotives; 1,186 Passenger Cars; 84,943 Freight Cars; 2,738 Work Cars; 
and 155 pieces of Floating Equipment, as shown in detail in Table 27. 


GENERAL RESULTS FROM OPERATION. 


The General Income Account of the Company will be found in Table 1, 

The Total Railway Operating Revenues were $111,668,680.34, an increase 
of $19,852,883.00, or 21.62 per cent. 

The Total Railway Operating Expenses were $79,319,804.16, an increase 
of $15,394,296.42, or 24.08 per cent. 

The ratio of operating expenses to total revenues was 71.03 per cent., 
which compares with 69.62 per cent. for the previous year. 


Sars sarees vials $232,558,000 $214,003,000 $11,038,900 $31,000 $23,074,600 $179,858,500 ... ... 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY—NINETIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


«++  $7,038,490.72 





The Net Revenue from Railway Operations was $32,348,876.18, an in- 
crease of $4,458,586.58, or 15.99 per cent. 

The Gross Income from the year’s operations was sufficient to enable 
your Company to meet its fixed and other charges; to pay the established 
four per cent. dividend upon the Preferred Stock; five per cent. upon the 
Common Stock; and to leave a surplus of $3,664,463.35. 

he year was one of unprecedented business activity. The crops were 
unusually abundant and Mining and Manufacturing industries were exceed- 
ingly active throughout the year. The export demand, especially ‘heavy 
because of the continuation of the Great War abroad, taxed the terminal 
facilities at all of the Atlantic ports and, with the absence of sufficient 
vessels to move the tonnage offering, caused a congestion of traffic on the 
Eastern railroads, which was particularly severe during the winter months. 

Because of this congestion it was necessary at times to hold for consid- 
erable periods for delivery to connections and for export, a large amount 
of traffic which not only retarded the movement of cars, but added greatly 
to the transportation costs and hire of equipment charges. 

Your Company, however, handled a largely increased tonnage, and the 
freight earnings and the total revenues were the greatest in its history. 

The passenger traffic approached the maximum of former years, notwith- 
Standing the entire suspension of immigrant travel, which formerly con- 
tributed approximately one million dollars per annum to the Company’s 
revenue, There has been a steady increase in through passenger traffic via 
your lines, which was augmented during the past year by the general 
business activity and the special travel in connection with the Panama- 
Pacific Expositions at San Francisco and San Diego. 

With the increased revenue available a liberal maintenance program was 
followed. The total expenditures for maintenance exceeded those of the 
previous year by something over twelve million dollars. While there were 
Increases in practically all the maintenance accounts, the more important 
increases contributed to the improvement of track conditions and the repair 
and_ rebuilding of_ locomotives and freight cars, thereby increasing the 
efficiency of your Company’s plant as a transportation agency. 
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These increased expenditures were necessary in part to offset curtailed 
outlays in previous years, but_in general have contributed to improved 
conditions and to the higher efficiency of the property. 

Except for the congestion above referred to and consequent detention 
of cars, the traffic was handled with reasonable despatch, and with such 
freedom of movement as to demonstrate a reserve carrying capacity over 
the unprecedented volume of business of the past year. 


FREIGHT REVENUES AND STATISTICS. 


Freight Revenue was $88,476,031.96, an increase of $17,695,223.45, or 
25.00 per cent., and constituted 79.23 per cent. of Total Railway Operating 
Revenues, as against 77.09 per cent. last year. 

The tons of revenue freight carried were 80,785,993, an increase of 
16,410,398 tons, or 25.49 per cent., and the tons carried one mile were 
15,793,944,856, an increase of 2,823,050.782 tons, or 21.76 per cent. The 
revenue ton-miles per mile of road were 3,479,318, an increase of 619,313 
ton-miles, or 21.65 per cent. The average distance each ton was carried 
was 195 50/100 miles, a decrease of 5 99/100 miles compared with the 
previous year. Freight revenue per mile of road was $19,490.77, an in- 
crease of $3,884.02, or 24.89 per cent., and the revenue per freight train 
mile was $4.26 12/100, an increase of 48 31/100 cents, or 12.79 per cent. 
The average earnings per ton per mile were 5 60/100 mills, an increase 
of 14/100 mills. Freight Traffic Statistics are given in greater detail in 
Tables 10 and 11. 

The Statement of Commodities Carried, Table 14, shows substantial in- 
creases in all the groupings, indicating renewed activity in all branches 
of business. Products of Mines increased 9,481,904 tons, or 22.98 per cent., 
and Manufactures increased 3,926,115 tons, or 36.05 per cent. Seventy per 
cent. of the total tonnage handled originated on the lines of the Company. 


PASSENGER REVENUES AND STATISTICS. 


Passenger Revenue amounted to $14,971,471.81, an increase of $911,531.40, 
or 6.48 per cent. These earnings constitute 13.41 per cent. of total earnings 
compared with 15.31 per cent. for preceding year. 

The number of passengers carried was 21,410,358, an increase of 828,366, 
or 4.02 per cent.; the number of passengers carried one mile was 747,860,815, 
an increase of 33,492,392, or 4.69 per cent., and the average distance 
each passenger was carried was 34.93 miles, an increase of 22/100 miles. 
The average rate per passenger per mile for the year was 2 002/1000 
cents, an increase over the previous year of 34/1000 cents. These and 
other statistics relating to Passenger Traffic will be found in Tables 12 
and 13. 

MISCELLANEOUS REVENUES. 


Mail Revenue was $1,295,284.97, an increase of $59,208.29 over the 
preceding year. : 

Express Revenue was $2,229,323.01, an increase of $410,870.33, or 
22.59 per cent., which is attributable to increase in| general business; in- 
crease in express rates granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
effective September 1, 1915, approximately equivalent to 3.86 per cent.; to 
the general efficiency of the Wells Fargo & Company express service; and 
to the extensive territory over which they operate, which enables them to 
offer ta the public attractive service and facilities. i ee 

Other Transportaiton Revenue, which includes earnings from Switching 
and Special Train Service, Transportation of Milk, Excess Baggage, Water 
Transfers, etc., shows an increase of $350,763.78, or 20.74 per cent. 

Revenue from sources other than Transportation, which includes earn- 
ings from Dining Cars, Station Privileges, Storage, Grain Elevators, Joint 
Facilities, etc., shows an increase of $425,285.75, or 19.08 per cent. 


OPERATING EXPENSES. 


The Operating Expenses for the year were $79,319,804.16, compared with 
$63,925,507.74 for last year, an increase of $15,394,296.42, or 24.08 per 
cent. 

The Maintnance of Way and Structures expenses were $13,917,815.09, an 
increase of $4,932,188.23, or 54.89 per cent. : 

The Maintenance of Equipment expenses were $23,513,810.65, an increase 
of $7,511,222.12, or 46.94 per cent. Included in these expenses are charges 
for depreciation of equipment amounting to $3,263,343.16. Repairs to 
Locomotives and Freight Cars increased $5,497,276.03. 

The total of all Maintenance Expenses for the year was $37,431,625.74, 
and compared with the same expenses for the preceding year shows an 
increase of $12,442,410.35, or 49.80 per cent. These expenses for the year 
represent 33.52 per cent. of Total Operating Revenues, as compared with 
27.22 per cent. the preceding year. 

The Transportation Expenses for the year were $36,835,920.84, and com- 
pared with last year show an increase of $2,581,348.79, or 7.54 per cent. 
These expenses were 32.99 per cent. of Total Operating Revenues, as com- 
pared with 37.31 per cent. the preceding year. The average revenue freight 
train load was 760.67 tons this year against 692.35 tons for the previous 
year, an increase of 68.32 tons, or 9.87 per cent. The revenue freight 
handled one mile increased 21.76 per cent., with an increase in revenue 
freight train miles of 2,028,785 miles, or 10.83 r cent. The average 
movement of freight cars per day increased 4.1 miles, or over 17 per cent. 

The Traffic Expenses increased $31,892.32, or 1.67 per cent. ‘ 

Miscellaneous Operations for the year increased $124,386.14, due mainly 
to increased expense of operating Grain Elevators, incident to the larger 
volume of business handled. 

The General Expenses increased $258,246.21, or 11.59 per cent. | 

There was an increase of $44,987.39 in the credit item Transportation for 
Investment, which represents charges to property accounts during the year 
for the exnense of transporting men and materials in connection with 
additions and betterments to the property. 

TAXES. 


Railway Tax Accruals amounted to $3,674,248.02, and taxes charged 
to Miscellaneous Tax Accruals amounted to $226,057.21, or a total of all 
taxes for the year cf $3,900,305.23, an increase of $397,230.87, or 11.34 
yer cent. Taxes for the year were 3.49 per cent. of Total Operating 
evenues. 


INCOME ACCOUNT. 


The Gross Income for the year was $34,483,439.22, an increase of $4,640,- 
894.27. Deductions from Gross Income, in which are included Rentals 
vaid for the use of Equipment and Property, Interest on Funded and 
Infunded Debt, etc., show a net increase for the year of $1,729,328.93, due 
principally to a net increase of $1,600,399.81 in Interest on Funded and 
Unfunded Debt. The increased interest charge is incident to the issue and 
sale, December 24, 1915, of $60,000,000.00 Refunding and General Mortgage 
Five Per Cent. Bonds, due December 1, 1995, the proceeds of which were 
applied, so far as necessary, in the retirement at June 1, 1916, of the Com- 
pany’s $40,000,000.00 Two and Three Year Gold Secured Four and One- 
Half Per Cent. Notes, dated June 1, 1915. i 

The Net Income for the year amounted to $13,692,446.67, an increase 
of $2,911,565.34 over the preceding year, out of which dividends at the 
rate of four per cent. per annum, amounting to $2,354,527.28, were paid 
on the Preferred Stock of the Company. After deducting this amount and 
sundry appropriations for Sinking and other Reserve Funds, the balance 
to Profit and Loss was $11,261,688.82. 
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PROFIT AND LOSS. 


The amount to the credit of Profit and Loss at the beginning of the fiscal 
year was $32,575,513.91, which amount was increased to $43,837,202.73 by 
the addition of the surplus income earned during the year as shown above 
Dividends at the rate of five per cent. per annum, amounting to $7,597,- 
225.47, were declared on the Common Stock of the Company and charged 
to Profit and Loss, and there was also charged against this account during 
the year the further net amount of $15,633,391.33, included in which is 
$1,922,740.45 for discount and expenses on obligations disposed of during 
the same period and $10,892,323.23, the difference between the ultimate 
net investment of your Company in the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton 
Railway, and what is believed_to be a conservative estimate of the value 
of the securities of the new Company which your Company is to receive 
for its tee gray in the Plan of Reorganization. The balance to the 
credit of Profit and Loss at the close of the year was $20,606,585.93. 


CHANGES IN CORPORATE RELATIONS, 


_ During the year The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company acquired title 
in fee to the property of The Cleveland Terminal and Valley Railroad 
Company, a corporation owning a railroad in the State of Ohio, the opera- 
tions of which property have heretofore been included in the System’s In- 
come Account. The circumstances in connection with the purchase of the 
property of the Cleveland Terminal and Valley Company are identical with 
those mentioned in the last annual report with respect to the acquisition 
of the properties of several other Ohio corporations, whose stock was owned 
by your Company. 

The purchase of me poets did not increase or change the miles of road 
of the System. but did increase the miles of road owned in fee by The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company to the extent of 83.43 miles. The 
length of road now owned in fee is 2,282 miles, or 51.15 per cent. of the 
mileage comprising the System. 

GENERAL BALANCE SHEET. 


The General Balance Sheet is shown in Table 2. The principal differ- 
ences in the assets and liabilities of the Company, as compared with the 
previous year, are as follows: 


ASSETS, 
The grouping of Investments, which includes for the most 


part the permanent investments of the Company, shows a 
Ee ERNST Milos ss o's eens ou on ss sos bnne soe an - $10,351,887.43 
made up as _ follows, viz.: 

Net charge to Road (Table 6)...... $3,754,047.87 


Net charge to ne (Page 12) 4,573,791.54 
Net increase in Other Investments.. 2,024,048.02 


$10,351,887.43 


There were increases and decreases in the several accounts comprising the 
grouping of Investments, due to book adjustments incident to transferring 
to “Road” account the total investment in property directly owned. 

AERIS SRUBETS SROMERINT. 6 05550 0s 'w'n'vn ono ooo 0 swine ss s5seee's $7,433,144.43 
This is principally due to increases in Cash and Special Deposits, the latter 
representing funds on deposit for the retirement of Two and Three Year 
Notes, called but not presented for redemption. The remainder of the 
increase is mainly in current accounts and Materials and Supplies. 

Securities of Carrier’s Own Issue—Unpledged, representing securities in 
the Company’s treasury, decreased $3,996,890.00, due to the cancellation 
of $5,000,000.00 of New York Division and Terminal First Mortgage Bonds, 
and the issue during the year of $1,000,000.00 of Baltimore and Ohio 
First Mortgage Bonds in recoupment of capital expenditures as provided 
in that mortgage. 

_ Securities of Carrier’s Own Issue—Pledged increase $1,650,000.00. This 

is occasioned by setting up the special issue of the Company’s stock cover- 

ing the Washington Branch. This is not a new issue of stock, but is now 

taken up as a liability of the Company for the first time in accordance 

with the requirements of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
LIABILITIES. 


There was no issve of Capital Stock during the year. The stated in- 
crease of $1,650,000.00 is occasioned by taking up on the general books 
the entire issue of special Washington Branch Stock, held by your Com- 
pany and carried as Securities of Own Issue—Pledged. 

The grouping of Long Term Debt, otherwise known as 





BORA E SEPEENE, SRREOTIODREN oss oa wien 6.451. oo sive s Wis es oe Co5'5:0 $14,635,630.00 
and is accounted for in the following manner: 
Obligations issued during the year— 
Refunding and General Mortgage 5% 
: SPOUEIE, ORES OR occ Gs seins sscewss $60,000,000.00 
issued to retire $40,000,000 Two and Three 
Year Notes, and for additions and betterments 
and other corporate purposes. 
: First Mortgage 4% Bonds.............- 1,000,000.00 
issued under provisions cf this mortgage for 
recoupment of capital expenditures, and held 
in the treasury. 
Jamison Coal & Coke Co., Car ; 
cr) ae | he |) | eee $500,000.00 
Jamison Coal & Coke Co., Car 
AE OE TONE 0s. wdicxacces 230,000.00 
George’s Creek Coal & Iron 
Co., Equipment Notes...... 40,000.00 770,000.00 
These car trusts were assumed by the Company 
in part payment for equipment acquired. 
61,770,000.00 
Obligations retired during the year— . 
Two and Three Year Notes.$40,000,000.00 
New York Division and Ter- 
minal First Mortgage.... 5,000,090.00 
Mortgage cancelled. 
B. & O. Equipment Trust 
of Seo 1,000,900.00 
Series “D,” paid at ma- 
turity. 
B. & O. Equipment Trust 
of BORD nin 0\06s 500 600% 1,000,000.00 
Series “C,” paid at ma- 
turity. 
Real Estate Mortgages and 
Ground Rent Liens Liq- 
uidated (net) ........... 134,370.00" 47,134,370.00 
$14,635.630.00 
Current Liabilities show an increase of........--.eee: 2. $6,791,479.55 


The larger portion of this increase is in Accounts and Wages Payable inci 
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dent to the enlarged operations and to an increase in Funded Debt Matured 
Unpaid representing a part of this Company’s Two and Three Year Notes 
called for redemption which has not been presented to the Trustee for 
payment, 

Corporate Surplus shows a decrease of........... Kasse - $8,955,050.79 


There was charged to this account during the year $1,922,740.45, being 
discount on securities issued. There was also charged to this account 
$10,892,323.23, representing estimated and anticipated ultimate loss incident 
to the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Railway Co. transactions more 
particularly referred to hereinafter. 

Neither The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company nor any of its 
subsidiaries has any notes or bills outstanding. There are available in 
the Treasury of the Company unpledged stocks and bonds of its own issue 
of a par value of $3,682,143. There are also in the Treasury unpledged 
stocks and bonds of other companies having a book value of over $22,000,000, 
and a market value, at prices prevailing June 30, 1916, more than $15,000,000 
in excess of the book value. 


REFUNDING AND GENERAL MORTGAGE. 


On December 1, 1915, the Company executed its Refunding and General 
Mortgage which had been approved by the shareholders at their meeting 
on November 16, 1914. This mortgage provides a comprehensive basis 
for the Company’s future financial requirements and for the refunding 
of its funded debt, including that of subsidiary companies, and is designed 
to become ultimately the first and only mortgage lien upon the properties 
comprising your Company’s system of railroads. : 

The mortgage matures December 1, 1995, and is secured by lien on 
ae ige dl the entire system of railroads of your company, comprising 
4,494 miles of first track, about 1,303 miles of second track and about 
3,372 miles of other track, and upon the equipment of the Company or 
its interest therein. The mortgage is a direct lien upon 2,282 miles of 
first track, 645 miles of second track, and 1,797 miles of other track 
of the above mentioned mileage, and a lien upon the remaining mileage of 
the system through the deposit of bonds, and in most cases all, but in 
no case less than ninety-six per cent. of the capital stock of each of 
the Companies owning the same. 

The Company’s 4% per cent. Convertible Gold Bonds, amounting to 
$63,250,000, in accordance with the terms thereof, are secured pari passu 
with the bonds issued under the new Refunding and General Mortgage. 

The Refunding and General Mortgage provides for the reservation of 
bonds to retire about $282,000,000 bonds outstanding, which are prior 
liens on various parts of the system, and the $63,250,000 4%4 per cent. 
Convertible Gold Bonds, and further provides for the reservation and 
future issuance of bonds for purposes stated therein, including construc- 
tion, betterments, improvements, new equipment and the acquisition of 
property. . 

The authorized issue of bonds is limited to an amount which, together 
with all prior debts of the Company, after deducting therefrom the bonds 
reserved under the provisions of the mortgage to retire prior debts at 
maturity, shall not exceed three times the then outstanding capital stock 
of the Railroad Company, with the additional limitation that when the 
aggregate amount of the bonds outstanding and the bonds reserved to 
retire prior debts shall be $600,000,000, no additional bonds shall thereafter 
be issued, except the bonds so reserved to retire prior debt, without the 
further consent of the stockholders of the Company, and such additional 
bonds may be issued then only to an amount not exceeding 80 per cent. 
of the cost of the work done or property acquired. Mane 

The mortgage provides for the issue of bonds in series in such form 
as may be determined by the Board of Directors, at. varying rates of 
interest, and with such provisions respecting redemption, convertibility, 
registration, etc., etc., as may be deemed necessary or desirable at the 
time of issue. The mortgage thus affords opportunity for elasticity of 
action to meet varying conditions. . i 

Bonds of Series “A’’ to an amount of $60,000,000, bearing interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, payable June 1 and December 1, 
redeemable in whole but not in part on June 1, 1925, or any interest 
day thereafter, at a premium of five per cent. and accrued interest, were 
issued and sold December 24, 1915. A part of the proceeds of the bonds 
sold has been applied, as provided in the mortgage, to the redemption on 
June 1, 1916, of the Company’s $40,000,000 Two and Three Year 4% per 
cent. Secured Gold Notes. : . 

Of the bonds now authorized, there remain to be issued under the 
terms of the mortgage and for the purposes therein stated, other than 
for the refunding of outstanding prior debt, over $180,000,000. 


ADDITIONS TO ROAD AND EQUIPMENT. 


The total expenditures for new construction aggregated $5,678,950.15, 
and after applying credits for property retired, occasioned a net increase 
in Road Account of $3,754,047.87. These expenditures are shown in detail 
in Table 6, where they are grouped under the more important accounts 
of the Road and Equipment Classification. : 

The total expenditures on account of equipment added during the year 
aggregated $9,412,011.68, and after applying credits, as shown on page 12, 
the net increase in Investment in Equipment was $4,573,791.54. Table 
27 shows the equipment in service and the various changes occurring therein 
during the year. 


Roap. 


A new outbound freight house on the Marginal Way at 26th Street, 
New York City, is under construction, and the work of remodeling Piers 
21 and 22 is progressing, and will be completed during the coming fiscal 
year. 

The Lancaster Avenue bridge, Wilmington, Del., has been raised to stand- 
ard clearance and the approaches widened. i 

At Baltimore, Md., important improvements are being made. Work has 
been started on the new export pier, No. 6, and on the reconstruction of 
open piers Nos. 5, 34 and 35, at Locust Point, and it is expected that these 
structures will be completed during the coming fiscal year. The recon- 
struction of bridge over Gay Street, made necessary by the widening of 
this thoroughfare, has been completed. At Curtis Bay, there is being con- 
structed a modern fireproof coal pier, together with unloaders inshore with 
belts leading to movable towers on the pier, from which coal can be loaded 
into vessels on each side of the pier. The maximum capacity will be 6,000 
tons per hour. On account of the freezing of coal in the cars during 
severe winter weather, and the resultant expense and loss of time in get- 
ting it out, a thawing plant for use in connection with the coal pier has 
been constructed, which will enable the handling of coal with equal facility 
throughout the year. 

To meet the increased demand for conditioning grain for export, an 
addit‘onal grain drier was installed at Locust Point, in elevator “B.” 

To reach the large plant of the Security Cement and Lime Company 
and serve other industries in that vicinity, a branch line 3.86 miles in 
length is under construction near Hagerstown, Md. It is expected to 
Compiete this line and put it in operation during September, 1916. 

At Bloomington, Md., bridge No. 79 over the Western Maryland Railway 
and North Branch of the Potomac River is being widened, to provide 
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standard clearance, to relieve a threatening condition and to provide addi- 
tional track. 

A ventilating plant has been installed at Tunnel No. 21, near Eaton, 

. Va., and a similar plant is under construction at Tunnel No. 6, at 
Central, W. Va., both on the Parkersburg Branch. 

The Wilson Creek Branch is being extended about one mile to reach 
several new coal developments. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa., the passenger station has been remodeled and en- 
larged to provide more modern and better facilities for handing passengers, 
and a new power plant for supplying steam for the passenger station and 
coach vard is under construction, The work of eliminating grade crossing 
at 33rd Street and Liberty Avenue, involving reconstruction of 33rd Street 
viaduct from Liberty Avenue to Allegheny River, the construction of re- 
taining walls and the raising of the city’s Forfar Street (Huron Avenue) 
bridge, is under way, and will be completed during the coming year. To 
provide preper overhead clearance, the Company has contributed $18,000.00 
toward the expense of reconstructing the Sylvan Avenue Bridge, which 
work is being conducted by the city of Pittsburgh and will be completed 
during the coming fiscal year. 

A new freight house, tracks and retaining wall are being constructed at 
Allegheny, Pa., the completion of which is expected early in the coming 
year. 

A new passenger station is under construction at Canton, Ohio; and pas- 
senger stations have been constructed at Washington Court House and 
Deshler, Ohio, and Aurora, Ind., the first named being for joint use with 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton and Detroit, Toledo and Ironton 
Railroads, . 

The bridge crossing Main Street at East Madisonville, Ohio, has been 
completed. 

e second track work, involving the elimination of grade crossings at 
Defiance, Ohio, and erection of a new bridge over Auglaize River, is under 
way and will be completed during the coming fiscal year. 

Work on the Hopple Street Viaduct at Cincinnati, Ohio, has progressed 
and it is expected that same will be completed and open for traffic in Sep- 
tember, 1916. 

Work has been started on the reconstruction of bridges for heavier power 
between Cumberland, Md., and Connellsville, Pa., and other points on the 
System. A number of bridges on the line between Midland City and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, have been renewed, and others strengthened, to premit the 
operation of heavier equipment. 

Automatic signals were installed for 10.6 miles of single track, 37.5 miles 
of double track, 4.48 miles of three-track and 1.4 miles of four-track road. 

‘here were two interlocking plants and twenty-six crossing bells installed 
during the year. 


EQuiPMENT. 
Total Book Value of Equipment, Jone 30, 1915, was....... $109,838,137.41 
During the year the following additions to the - 


equipment were made: 29 Locomotives, 50 
Passenger Cars, 7,936 Freight Cars, 6 Work 
Cars, and 10 pieces of Floating Equipment, 
and the equipment account was charged.... $8,848,733.64 
And 6 Passenger Cars, 2,030 Freight Cars, 
and 6 Work Cars were reconstructed, in- 
volving a net charge to the equipment ac- 
count for additions and betterments of..... 


563,278.04 9,412,011.68 


$119,250,149.09 





During the year the following equipment was 
put out of service and credited to Invest- 
ment in Equipment: 100 Locomotives, 24 
Passenger Cars, 8,687 Freight Cars, and 934 
Work Cars, having a book value of....... re 4,838,220.14 

Making the Gross Book Value of Equipment............++-$114,411,928.95 

From this should be deducted: 

Accrued > ma on Equipment in Serv- 
ice, as follows: 
Amount at credit, June 30, 1915......$16,129,754.08 
Amount charged to Expenses for depre- 
ciation, year ended June 30, 1916... 3,263,343.16 
$19,393,097.24 


Less: Charges against this account for 
depreciation accrued on equipment put 
out of service during the year, and 
for adjustment o.c.cccess seeuaas coe 1,723,161.49 


Balance to Credit of Accrued Depreciation on 
Equipment in Service, June 30, 1916 


17 ,669,935.75 
Making Net Value of Equipment, June 30, 1916........... $96,741,993.20 


Following the general practice, the freight cars rebuilt during the year 
were reconstructed with steel underframes and body bolsters, and equipped 
with heavier and improved draft gear. 

The percentage of steel freight cars, including cars with steel underframes 
and steel center-sills, to the total revenue freight cquipment at June 30, 1916, 
was 90.80 per cent., as compared with 81.38 per cent. last year, and 38.83 
per cent. at June 30, 1909. The average capacity of freight car equipment 
owned is 45 tons, compared with 42 tons at June 30 of the preceding year. 

Of the equipment acquired during the year, 1,494 were steel gondola cars, 
purchased from the Jamison Coal & Coke Company, subject to that Com- 
pany’s Equipment Trust Notes, aggregating $770,000.00. 


RELIEF DEPARTMENT. 
ReLier FEATURE. 


The total membership of this Feature, which provides accident, sick and 
death benefits for employes, is. 55,542. The benefits paid during the year 
amounted to $1,531,681.46, bringing the total payments for all benefits since 
the inauguration of this feature, May 1, 1880, to June 30, 1916, to $21,628,- 
564.39. A statement of the operations of this Feature is shown in Table 
26, p. 43. 


Savincs FEATURE. 


During the past year this Feature paid to depositors $468,742.58, being 
five and one-half per cent. on deposits, after which there was a balance of 
$26,037.82 carried to the Surplus Account. On June 30, 1916, there were 
9,233 depositors, with total deposits of $9,319,275.54, an average of $1,009.34. 
During the year 1,179 new loans were made and 497 loans were paid off, 
leaving in force at June 30, 1916, a total of 6,796 loans, amounting to 
$5,619,736.20. Since the inauguration of this Feature, August 1, 1882. 
loans to the aggregate amount of $17,508,713.23 have been made, assisting 
employes in acquiring real estate to this extent. A statement of the opera- 


tions of this Feature will be found in Table 26, p. 44. 
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PENSION FEATURE. 


Pension payments to superannuated and infirm employes, constitute a 
special payroll and are charged to Operating Expenses, the total amount 
so charged during the year being $292,588.26. 

During the year 138 names were added to the pension roll and 112 were 
removed by reason of death, leaving 1,062 as the total number of pension- 
ers on June 30, 1916. The average age of pensioners was slightly less than 
seventy-one years. 

: A report of the operations of the Department will be distributed to mem- 
ers. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Two hundred and thirty-one new industries, manufacturing and com- 
mercial, were located on or immediately adjacent to the line during the 
year, from which the Company expects to derive substantial freight reve- 
nues. One hundred and seventy-six side tracks were constructed—one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight to newly located industries, and thirty-eight to in- 
dustries previously located but without side track facilities, 


INSURANCE FUND. 


A summary of the operations of this feature for the year ended June 
30, 1916, and a statement of the assets and liabilities, are shown in Table 

. The surplus in this Reserve of the Company at June 30, 1916, was 
$1,575,389.56. 


SUBSIDIARY LINES. . 
The capital stock of the following lines, which are operated separately, 
is owned by your Company. The Income Accounts of these companies 
are stated in the exhibits on pp. 50-53. 





MILES, NET INCOME, 

“A” (p. 50) The Staten Island Railway Company.... 12,65 $24,504.19 
“B” (p. 51) The Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway 

PT.) Siiceca ket bhoeesa bens Sees esoe ane ccccce 10.89 210,179.59 
“C” (p. 52) The Sandy Valley and Elkhorn Railway 

[MT <Locstcbaeehsss6boee aes snneesrheae cabs 31.76 136,744.32 
wa | ats @. 53) The Baltimore and Ohio Chicago Termi- 

Si ee ROY: s inox5 25h scuaeen ees seetsce POMS 132,087.40 

134.72 $503,515.50 





The Net Income of the Sandy Valley and Elkhorn Railway Company, as 
shown above, was transferred and included in the Income Account of The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, and the remainder, $366,771.18, 
was credited to the Profit and Loss Accounts of the respective Companies. 


CINCINNATI, HAMILTON AND DAYTON RAILWAY, 
REORGANIZATION, 


Your Company has united in a Plan and Agreement of Reorganization, 
dated February 15, 1916, to be carried out by Messrs: Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany, as Reorganization Managers, under which it is proposed that The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company shall acquire all the securities to 
be issued by the New Railroad Company which is to be organized to 
acquire the interest of the present Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Rail- 
way Company in the main line between Cincinnati and Toledo, certain 
main line branches and the line from Dayton to Wellston, comprising ap- 
proximately 400 miles of road, being the more important part of the 
original C., H. & D. Ry and that portion which can be operated to best 
advantage as part of the Baltimore and Ohio System. 

The Plan provides that the Baltimore and Ohio Company will issue, to 
be distributed in exchange for the existing securities provided for under 
the Plan and for other purposes of the reorganization, its own direct 
obligations, to be kncewn as its Toledo-Cincinnati Division Bonds, to be 
secured by the pledge of all the Refunding Mortgage bonds to be issued 
by the New Company. The bonds to be issued in exchange for the existing 
securities are to mature in 1959, are to bear interest at the rate of four 
per cent. per annum and are to be redeemable on any semi-annual interest 
date, in whole or in part, at 102% per cent. of their face value and ac- 
crued interest. The total authorized issue is not to exceed $35,000,000. 

The above properties are to be acquired subject to guaranteed 
stocks and bonds, which are to remain undisturbed, aggregating. .$11,336,200 

And there will be presently issued of The Balti- 

more and Ohio Railroad Company Toledo-Cin- 

cinnati Division Bonds referred to, in exchange 

for existing securities for which provision is 

made under the Plan, not to exceed.......... $11,250,450 
And there will also be presently issued to provide 

the cash requirements under the Plan, including 

the retirement of Equipment Trust Notes, and 





the purchase of new equipment............... 5,000,000 16,250,450 
Making a total of guaranteed stocks and funded 

debt outstanding and to be issued to the public, 

BONO PEON: 5. sccasevacésncee bbb buss 5s 5ks bes sar kaewcs $27,586,650 


The Toledo-Cincinnati Division Bonds not presently issued 
(viz.: $18,749,550) are to be reserved to retire at maturity, or 
earlier, the bonds which are to remain undisturbed under the 
Plan, for the acquisition of underlying securities and for capital 
expenditures for equipment, additions and betterments and ad- 
ditional property. 

The Plan further provides for the surrender by The Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company of the obligations held by it 
of the old Company, aggregating $22,695,143, together with the 
collateral securing the same. excepting certain collateral of the 
estimated value of $3,368,000, which is to be retained, and for 
the payment by The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company of 
such an amount in cash as may be required to pay $700.86 for 
each of the General Mortgage Bonds of 1939 of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton and Dayton Company, which may become subject to 
the Plan, and for the delivery to The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company (1) of the entire capital stock of the New Com- 
pany, and (2) of the Adjustment and Improvement Mortgage 
Bonds of the New Company to an amount approved by the 


Reorganization Managers, and now proposed to be............ $20,000,000 
With the insolvency and Receivership of the Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton Railway Company, and other then existing conditions, a number of 


grave questions arose under the provisions of the various agreements made 
in pursuance of the Plan of Adjustment of 1909 affecting the General 
Mortgage Bonds of 1939, which, in the opinion of counsel, created such a 
situation that your Company, with the desire to carry out its obligations 
whatever they might be, was unable to take action under the above men- 
tioned agreements. The subsequent partial dismemberment of the System 


through action of certain branch line bondholders caused the situation to 
become even more complex. 

With a view to assist, so far as possible, in solving the difficulties of 
the situation thus created, The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
united in the provisions of the Plan of Reorganization under which ar- 
wangement is made for the purchase by the i 


eorganization Managers of 
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the General Mortgage Bonds at the rate of $700.86 per $1,000 bond. This 
was believed to be an equitable basis under all the circumstances, and upon 
the recommendation of the Committee representing these bonds, the hold- 
ers of ninety per cent. of them have already accepted the terms provided 
in the Plan. 

Practically all of the contentions of the various other interests of the old 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Railway Company have been adjusted 
and foreclosure proceedings are progressing, and it is anticipated that the 
Reorganization Plan may now be concluded promptly. 

The ultimate outcome under the reorganization can now be foreseen, and 
a reasonable estimate made of the value of the assets accruing to The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. The net ultimate investment of 
your Company on account of the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Rail- 
way Company wiil approximate $35,892,000, while a conservative estimate 
places the value of the securities of the New Company which your Com- 
pany is to receive under the plan at $25,000,000. It has seemed proper, 
therefore, to restate this investment on the books of the Company and in 
consequence to make charges to Profit and Loss on this account of $10,- 
892,000, being the difference between the net ultimate investment of your 
Company and the estimated value of the securities to be received by it 
under the Plan of Reorganization. These charges will have no effect on 
the income of your Company, as no interest has been accrued on the ad- 
vances to the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Company for the past three 
years, and the full weight of any income loss has already been met. 

The operations of the properties embraced in the Plan for the year end- 
ed June 30, 1916, show a surplus available for rentals and interest in ex- 
cess of $1,800,000. Deducting interest charges on the $16,250,450 of new 
Baltimore and Ohio Division Bonds to be issued under the Plan and the 
rentals and interest charges on underlying securities which are not dis- 
turbed, would leave a balance of over $600,000, and it is anticipated that 
somewhat larger earnings will accrue to your Company when it can have 
a direct interest in the operations, because, it is believed, the properties 
can be more profitably operated under a close alliance with a large System 
than if operated independently. 

* * * * * * 

The President and Directors renew their acknowledgment of the loyal 

and efficient services of the officers and employes during the past year. 


By order of the Board, DANIEL WILLARD, 


President, 

ConDENSED Income Account For YEAR. 
INCREASE OR 
1916. DECREASE, 


Torat RarLway OPERATING REVENUES, 























POUL: SEMES cac@usactsohesecan canes $111,668,680.34 $19,852,883.00 Inc. 
TotaL Raitway OPERATING EXPENSES, 
Rait Lines REM ehae aware iaeaeas 79,319,804.16 15,394,296.42 Inc. 
Net Revenue from Railway Opera- 
0S) “cheb nth sokesee ce seo eed eee $32,348,876.18 $ 4,458,586.58 Inc. 
Percentage of Expenses to Earnings 71.03% 1.41% Inc. 
Railway Tax Accruals .......... eeeee $3,674,248.02 $384,636.98 Inc. 
Uncollectible Railway Revenues ...... 35,564.23 16,582.85 Inc. 
$3,709,812.25 $401,219.83 Inc. 
Railway Operating Income............ $28,639,063.93 $ 4,057,366.75 Inc. 
Total Non-operating Income ......... 5,844,375.29 583,527.52 Inc. 
[os Ce... ac ccne ens ee eae as a $34,483,439.22 $ 4,640,894.27 Inc. 
Deductions from Gross Income....... 20,867,223.12 1,747,926.52 Inc. 
ee Se Ar eer «++ $13,616,216.10 $ 2,892,967.75 Inc. 
Bet (Corportte IRGMGE <.s06<sccessceseves o 655s bes eee se ceed eseUOLe.lD 
Dividend payments on Preferred Stock, 4%......ceeeceeeees 2,354,527.28 
Income Balance Transferred to Profit and Loss......... .$11,261,688.82 
Amount to Credit of Profit and Loss, June 
30, 1915 Sisk ebece ee Cnekeus ene « «+ -$32,575,513.91 


Less Sundry Adjustment—Net Debit Balance. 15,633,391.33  16,942,122.58 


$28,203,811.40 








Dividends on Common Stock, 5%.......eseeees See ceseuess Wapmeyeeey 
Amount to Credit of Profit and Loss, June 
30, 1916 s.0ve inn Seea sk ae ens S sin'G'oe oe eows eee ces SED MUD ORDO 





ConpENSED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET FOR YEAR. 
INCREASE OR 




















ASSETS: 1916. DECREASE. 
Investments in Road and Equipment.$343,428,258.41 
Investments in Constituent and Af- 
filiated Companies ............+.. 285,118,869.20 
Other InvestmentS ........e.2e0% -- 30,841,060.20 
Total Investments .....<.0.00-- $659,388,187.81 $10,351,887.43 Inc. 
Current Assets—Cash, Materials and 
Supplies, etc ..... Sa See «+ 42,780,229.58 7,433,144.43 Inc. 
Other Assets—Insurance Fund, Se- 
curities of own issue, etc........ 5,345,189.03 3,916,594.96 Dec. 
Separate Stock—Washington Br. (in 
Treasury) (per contra)........ -»  1,650,000.00 1,650,000.00 Inc. 
Unadjusted Debits ....... soeseesece apr ospen.D 423,039.07 Dec. 
$710,243,520.38 $15,095,397.83 Inc. 
LIABILITIES: 
SCORN SIDI tos nase snow sas ees $152,317,468.00 
oo ame aires - -++ 60,000,000.00 
eparate Stock—Washington G , 
Treasury) (per contra) ....... ---  1,650,000.00 $ 1,650,000.00 Inc. 
Total Stock Issues..........0+ $213,967,468.00 $ 1,650,000.00 Inc. 
Funded Debt ....-.++00- diaper aeness 420,961,239.81  14,635,630.00 Inc. 
Tota) Capital Obligations....... $634,928,707.81 $16,285,630.00 Inc. 
Current Liabilities ....0....0000000- 24,601,336.94  6,791,479.55 Inc. 
Deferred Laabilitics ....<- 0000000000 3,102,721.29 290,938.12 Inc. 
Unadjusted Credits—Accrued Depre- 
uaea, etc. weet nihish we wae oie -- 19,969,334.26 682,400.95 Inc. 
CorPoraTE SURPLUS: i —. 
_— wr ecctrticsseretesssee, JSRbnDS 9aeny.? _. 
Profit and Loss—Balance........+++ 20,606,585.93 11,968,927.98 Dec. 
$710,243,520.38 $15,095,397.83 Inc. 





